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(Monthly Magazine, Jan.) 


A VISIT TO MOUNT ETNA. 


Catania. 
E set out at three o’clock, P. M. 
from this city, and proceeding 


slowly on my muie, I ruminated on the. 


description which I am about to give 
you of the most celebrated of volcanoes, 
of which you have already heard so 
much, that I have decided simply to re- 
late to you what came under my own 
observation. We began our march in 
frightful roads, amidst rocks of lava 
which cover the first part of the route. 
Our mules, habituated to these rough 
passes, never once stumbled ; but an 


accident happening to mine embarrass- 


ed me greatly. I felt my foot wet, and 
one side of my pantaloons was covered 
with blood: I alighted and perceived 
that my mule had been recently hurt. 
With a handkerchief and thong we 
bound up the wound, and continued our 
journey ina road covered with lava, 
but bordered with superb Indian fig 
trees, (this fruit which is despised in 
America is an article of great consump- 
tion in Sicily,) ordinary fig ‘trees, and 
enormous olives : every where else this 
tree appeared to me paltry, and of a 
difficult vegetation ; but here it grows 
to admiration: After proceeding five 
or six miles, we passéd-through the vil- 
lage of Gravelina; where Iwas assail- 
ed by nearly the whole population de- 
manding charity. The number of poor 
which you meet with in Sicily and Italy, 
is sufficient to harden the heart of the 
traveller, who cannot be expected to 
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‘ supply the wants of such idle mendi- 


cants, who languish on a land, the fruit- 
ful soil of which affords all that is neces- 
sary for subsistence. Some miles far- 
ther we perceived, and afterwards pas- 
sed through, another village called 
Masca-Luscia : it contains two church- 
es ; one of which, nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake, was never very remark- 
able, and the other is only rendered so, 
by a Steeple fantastically decorated with 
stones of various colours. We arrived, 
in fine, at the last village, that of Nico- 
losi, which appeared poorer than all the 
rest ; this was surely in former times, 
the Town of Etna, where the inhabi- 
tants of Catania took refuge, on the ar- 
rival of the Greeks: the environs 
abound in olive trees and vineyards, 
which produce excellent wine. All this 
part was covered with ashes by the 
eruption of Monte Rosso, a secondary 
volcano which formed itself at the time 
of the last eruption. Monte Rosso is 
one of those mountains by which Etna 
is surrounded. It appears that when 
an eruption takes place, the lava ma- 
king its way on the flanks of the moun- 
tains, pierces the ground in the place 
which offers the least resistance, and 
there forms a swelling, which it after- 
wards ‘consolidates by flowing from 
above. In this village we found the 
guide, or, as he is called, the Pilot of 
Etna. After some conversation, he 


engaged to ascend for three piastres,. 


about 12s.6d. From thence te the 
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130 Recent Visit to Etna. 


convent, where we were to rest our 
beasts, we had no more than a mile to 
go, which we performed in coasting 
along Monte Rosso, whose summit was 
gilded by the sun, and behind which it 
had already set when we arrived. This 
mountain is several miles in circumfe- 
rence. I profited by the last light of 
the sky, in order to sketch a view of the 
convent, which altho’ of the common 
extent, is nevertheless very picturesque. 

Built against a small hill, long since be- 
come cold, and covered with woods, it 
seems sheltered from the destructive ef- 
fects of the volcano; from the other 
side, between superb fir trees, you per- 
ceive the sea, the plains of Catania and 
Syracuse. You are received into the 
convent nearly in the same manner as 
you would be at an inn; the best situ- 
ated room for the view is reserved for 
strangers. We were twelve hours in 
coming from Catania, which is,notwith- 
standing, only a distance of 12 miles. 
Being provided with a fowl, &c. I sup- 
ped pretty well, slept in my cloak, and 
we set out at half past nine by moon- 
light, the guide, servant, and myself, on 
our mules, the mule-driver always on 
foot. We first entered into an immense 
torrent of lava ; the uncertain glimmer- 
ings of the moon gave an extraordinary 
aspect to the huge masses by which I 
was surrounded. I forgot to tell you, 
that in this convent, which is very con- 
venient for the traveller visiting Etna, 
as he there dines and rests himself, you 
also put on winter clothing ; in fact, 
that season was drawing near when we 
quitted the monastery. You might 
have seen me then on the 21st of Au- 
gust, dressed nearly in the same manner 
as in England in the month of Decem- 
ber. Soon after, long shadows scatter- 
ed here and there, and a trembling of 
the leaves, announced the approach to 
the forest of oaks, which formerly en- 
circled Etna to the height of several 
miles ; but which an immense torrent 
of lava had cruelly ravaged. The 
light of the moon, the huge and broken 
rocks, the great oaks, whose vegetation 
surprises the beholder, in the midst of 
lavas, the silence of my guides, inter- 
rupted only by the rustling of the leaves, 
and by the -trampling of our mules, 
every thing led me to reflection. How 


can we reconcile the evident primitive- 
ness of Etna with what Moses informs 
us of the creation of the world? It is 
true, he does not say that God created 
the world in infancy ; and if He made 
Adam at the age of 30 years, He might 
also well create Etna with an open cra- 
ter, and its flanks covered with lava. 

While journeying along, I asked my 
guide if it was true, as | had read, that 
the mountain subsisted all kinds of game 
and wild beasts: he begged me not to be 
afraid: I repeated the question to him, 
and received the same reply, he being 
still persuaded that the fear of encoun- 
tering ferocious animals caused me to 
speak in that manner. I should, not- 
withstanding, be led to believe, that the 
mountain, considering its extent and 
gradual temperature, might we ‘ll sup- 
port them ; but it seems to me that Mr. 
Brydone gave too wide a scope to his 
imagination, when he described Etna as 
a general botanic garden, an almost 
universal menagerie. As for the rest, I 
had not the pleasure of seeing any of 
these animals, and we arrived without 
molestation, at the extremity of their 
domain, the forest, which may be about 
six miles in width. We then entered 
into the most fantastical lavas ; they 
have more of a slope, and the crevices 
which form there, as soon as they be- 
come cold, acquire more extent, and 
present a more rent appearance. It 
was one o’clock, and already the wind 
blew piercingly cold. 

I was sorry not to have brought a 
thermometer, but 1 had not been able 
to find one for sale, either at Messina or 
at Catania. As for a barometer, it 
would have been almost useless to me ; 
the custom of calculating the elevation 
with this instrument,is extremely blame- 
able. Some have found the elevation 
of Etna to be 12,000 feet, and others 
24,000. Cassini reckons ten fathoms 
for the falling line of the mercury, by 
adding one to the first ten, two to the 
second, &c., but he has never surely 
made the experiment of his method on 
very high mountains, where the air is 
rarefied in a much more rapid progres- 
sion. Etna might be measured trigo- 
nometrically, for it descends as far as 
the sea, the shore being taken for the 
base. We ony even have an approach- 
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A Visit to Mount Etna. 


ing idea of its elevation by the time 
which the sun’s light takes in descend- 
ing from its summit to the sea.* 
Having arrived near a mass of snow 
which filled one of the narrow passes of 
the mountain, a summit which looked 
black in the sky, made me believe that 
I was at the end of the journey ; an old 
tower which I took forthe Torre del 
Filosofo, confirmed mein my error. I 
soon after perceived another summit 
covered with a whitish smoke ; 1 asked 
if it was much higher than the other : 
my guide affirmed that it was, and he 
was in the right, for it seemed to me to 
surpass the first in the whole height of 
Vesuvius. ‘The road became more uni- 
ted, and the acclivity gentler, but the 
wind was very violent, and the cold as 
sharp as it is with you in winter. We 
coasted along a torrent of black lava, 
the more singular, as its elevation was 
from eight to ten feet, and perpendicu- 
lar like a wall, which clearly proved to 
me, that this matter, in flowing, is not 
in perfect fusion ; asa great part of the 
substances which it drags along, are suf- 
ficiently hard to prevent their melting, 
and that they are like the basalt, de- 
tached from the immense vaults which 
during many ages supported this natu- 
ral forge. ‘The sky began to adorn it- 
self in the east, and we perceived the 
house called Les Anglais. You have 
generally the key of this hut ; but not 
having sent a shilling, with my request, 
to the person it belonged to, or rather 
to his domestic, we entered into the 
stable, where we kindled the charcoal 
which we had brought, and I can as- 
sure you, that I experienced there a 
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pleasure which I had not for a long time 
enjoyed, that of being cold and feeling 
the beneficent heat of the fire. After 
a light breakfast I directed my steps to- 
wards the place where, according to 
custom, the curious go to behold the 
rising of the sun. 

There is no sight in the world which 
can equal this : the point of Calabria, 
the sea which separates it from Sicily, 
the mountains of Southern Italy, even 
the clouds which covered them, seemed 
to be at your feet. 

The horizon was ina blaze : a globe 
of fire escaped from the floods, it was 
the sun appearing in the midst of the 
fog: it was of a greyish red, and its 
horizontal diameter was much greater 
than the perpendicular. The colour 
became more vivid ; a rapid flash of 
lightning which glided along the sur- 
face of the sea, announces the presence 
of the star of day ; its diameter enlarg- 
ed, and it rose in the heavens. I prof- 
ited by the moment in which the sha- 
dows still lengthened on the plains, to 
climb up the last summit, at a distance 
of two miles. 

I do not exactly know how it can be 
explained, why the sun appears length- 
ened in the fog, if it is not by the pres- 
sure which each bed of the latter pro- 
duces on the one under it; the stars 
appeared brilliant and numerous, and 
the moon was small but bright. I have 
already more than once remarked this 
effect in the most elevated places,which 
I attribute to the rarefaction of the air 
diverging a little the luminous rays. 

The mule-driver remaining with our 
beasts, I bent my steps towards the 





* In returning from Alexandria to Marseilles in the month of March, I saw Etna cov- 








ered with snow. A calm having lasted some hours, I profited by it to take the height of 
this mountain. With the aid of a mariner’s compass, | perceived that the Cape Sparti- 
Vento, in Calabria, reached us by the N.N.E., and Cape Passaro, in Sicily, by the $.W. ; 
I was then sure of the point where I found myself on the chart. (We made use on board 
of the French charts of the Mediterranean, which are very good.) This point being ata 
distance of 60 miles from the foot of the axis of Etna, I measured at that time the angle 
which the summit of the mountain made with the horizon ; it was found to be 6 degrees ; ie 
which gave me a rectangular triangle of which I knew a side and the three angles, the one a 
right the other of 6 degtees, and the third of 84 degrees. The base being of 60 miles, 
there remained for me only to make the following proportion : ; 

Sin. 84° : 66 miles : : Sin. 6° : 453i * 

The result is found to be, for the axis side of Etna, 4 miles and 24-S4ths, (above 4 miles . 

and a quarter,) or about 20,400 feet for the total height. This measure is not perhaps { 


perfectly correct, but, at least, it approximates very near to it. 
prising, we ought to consider that other great mountains have never been measured but th 
with the barometer, and that Mr. Brydone was surprised to see the mercury here, descend. ‘ 
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If this height appears sur- 


ing nearly two inches lower than on the summit of the Alps. 
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INTERIOR OF THE 


last summit, which, covered with a light 
white smoke, seemed to move away 
from the impatient traveller. We 


walked nearly a mile on an almost hor- 
izontal Java, or to speak more correct- 
ly, on striated scoriz, or dross, which 
made a cracking noise under our feet, 


and soon after on a large swamp of 
snow, where we found a large round 
stone, three feet in diameter, of the 
species of those called volcanic balls, 
which the mountain throws up in great 
eruptions; but it is only a grain of 
metal in comparison with the volcano, 
which ejected it from its bosom. In 
fine, we mounted the-last cone which 
supports the crater ; the ashes and the 
stones slipping under our feet. The 
cold was excessive, but exercise kept 
us warm ; I quitted my cloak, and roll- 
ing up in it some pieces of lava, I left it 
on the mountain. My guide, in order 
to repose himself, invited me at every 
moment to enjoy the view which pre- 
sented itself. At last we arrived on the 
borders of the crater ; but the wind was 
so violent, that I could scarcely cast a 
glance over. I was thrown down, and 
had it not been for my ciceroni, I might 
have rolled to the foot of the declivity 
which had given us so much trouble to 
ascend. Fastening and lying down on 
the ridge of the crater, I considered it 
at my ease, and braved the fury of o- 
jus and Vulcan. 

Jt is a vast aperture having four sum- 








CRATER OF ETNA. 


mits of different heights, rather more 
than a mile in width, and on account 
of its inequalities, I should think it 
about four in circumference. It is di- 
vided into two craters, by a cone rising 
from it centre, and which forms. a cra- 
ter itself, the slope of which is not 
very rapid. The antient aperture is 
united to this cone by a gentle declivity 
where has probably been formed,within 
a recent period, a small crater, a partial 
volcano, a perfect truncated cone, from 
whence issues a great quantity of smoke. 
The general aspect of the crater is 
much less dreary than that of Vesuvius; 
the substances surrounding it are not so 
black, but have rather the colour of pot- 
ter’s earth, Itis now (1819) six years 
since Etna has made an eruption, but 
it has given concassions which have 
alarmed the inhabitants of Catania and 
overthrown some houses. I attribute 
its silence and its tranquilfity, not tothe 
extinction of the fires, for they still rage 
in its bosom, but to the great vacuum 
which must necessarily exist under this 
enormous vault. The whole of the 
mountain being formed only by what 
it has seized and driven out of the 
bowels of the earth, we might reason- 
ably think that an interior vacuum, 
perhaps equal to the half of the exte- 
rior mass, must exist ; at least that it is 
not filled with water as some persons 
have believed. However this may be, 
it appears that in great eruptions, all 
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the cones, all the partial volcanoes form- 
ed in the crater, are thrown to the out- 
side ; which must then make a frightful 
aperture by its extent and profundity. 
{ don’t know whether, when this cone 
is considerably enlarged, its weight 
alone makes it fall into the gulph, the 
vaults of which have no longer the 
force to sustain it, or whether the erup- 
tion suffices to cause this displacement. 
This question can never be well deci- 
ded ; for it would then require that 
chance should place an observer on the 
borders of the crater, and in that case, 
he would run a great risk never to be 
able to relate what he had seen. 

How can I describe to you the im- 
mense panorama which developed itself 
before my eyes! The whole of Sicily 
was encircled round Etna, which its 
own grandeur insulates from every thing 
that surrounds it ; the other mountains, 
rivers, woods and plains, are simply 
traced on a map extended at my feet. 
Calabria, from which a small canal a- 
lone separates us, is only a point of land, 
which is almost lost between the two 
seas. Farther off is Greece, but I could 
not see it. The point which is distin- 
guished to the south, in the midst of the 
immensity of waters, is Malta, that bul- 
wark of christianity, that rock on which 
split the glory of the Ottomanarms. I 
fancied I saw those numerous fleets,and 
those brave knights who manned them, 
ploughing the liquid plains ; first I ad- 
mired them, and soon I made the sad 
reflection that all were dead, that gene- 
rations had succeeded them, and that 
man is as small in time as in space. 

I was assured that we might see the 
coast of Africa ; but the weather was 
very foggy, and I could not perceive it. 
One thing struck me, altho’ it was only 
a very simple effect of the perspective, 
end this was the inclined plane which 
the sea presented towards me. 

{in that moment, when the sun rises 
to render life to so many creatures, so 
many towns which are only a point in 
the extent embraced by the eye, I was 
truly enraptured to find myself in the 
centre of so vast a panorama. Of how 
many successive beds of lava and ashes 
is this mountain formed ? How many 
generations has it seen? With how 
many eruptions has it alarmed the va- 


rious inhabitants, of which we have not 
even an idea ? 

I could not make the entire tour of 
the crater on account of the violence of 
the wind, which prevented me also from 
descending into the interior, which ap- 
peared to me less rapid than that of 
Vesuvius. 

It is when seated on the borders of 
the crater, that we may look down from 
one side into the rugged flanks of the 
mountain, and from the other on an 
immense horizon ; it is then, I say, that 
one is tempted to reason on the nature 
of volcanoes. I passed in review the 
various systems with which I was con- 
versant, and I am forced to confess that 
each of them presents difficulties. I 
claim your indulgence for the reading 
of this letter : it is already very long, I 
shall notwithstanding explain to you the 
ideas which the sight of Vesuvius and 
Etna has left on my mind. 

Volcanoes are certainly the most sur- 
prising objects we meet with on the sur- 
face of our globe. Allow me to sup- 
pose that one man alone inhabits it; that 
he walks about in his domains ; where 
will he find fire unless a thunder-bolt 
falls under his feet, or that he arrives 
near to a volcano, near to Etna for in- 
stance? We may judge of his astonish- 
ment at the sight of a mountain different 
from all others. Huge stones, of which 
the whole is the true image of chaos, 
would at first appear to him a_ barrier 
to his arriving at the summit; but a 
deafening noise is heard, the entire 
mountain roars, a thick cloud of smoke 
rises up and becomes white, a light, of 
which he cannot conceive the cause, 
covers the top and escapes in sparkling 
sheafs ; if curiosity has triumphed over 
his fear, he braves all obstacles, he 
traverses the snow, and at last he ar- 
rives at the summit. Some red hot 
stones are still strewed under his feet ; 
should he lay hold of one, what will he 
think of the pain he experiences ? 
Without doubt he will attribute the 
cause to.some evil genius, to some being 
superior to his nature and inhabiting 
these places; thus of how many mytho- 
logical tales has Etna been the theatre ! 
It was there that were found the forges 
of Vulcan, the cavern of the terrible 
Polyphemus that monstrous Cyclop, 
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from whose voracity Ulysses had so 
much difficulty in escaping ; the people 
believe still that Etna is the sojourn of 
demons—a door of hell. 

It was with great regret that I quitted 
a spot where | breathed, I thoyght,with 
more freedom than in any other part of 
the world. Having arrived at the 
Maison des Anglais, 1 there finished 
my breakfast and amused myself in de- 
signing. You perceive from thence in 
the south-east, a tower which is detach- 
ed in the sky, and which is called the 
Philosopher’s Tower; it is a small 
square heap of stones and bricks which 
have been elevated on the ruins of a 
more ancient edifice, and which was 
prinitively constructed for the philoso- 
pher Empedocles of Agrigentum, who 
wishing to retire from the world and 
give himself up to reflection, established 
himself there. He might have chosen, 
it appears, a place less exposed to the 
wind, for it was on the top of one of 
these papilla, so young in comparison 
with the mountain, but which have not- 
withstanding, seen so many generations 
passaway. It is said, that wishing to 
have it believed that he had been car- 
ried away by the gods, he precipitated 
himself into the crater, and that the lat- 
ter, an unfaithful repository of the re- 
mains of this madman, vomited his 
brass sandals, which were fouyd on the 
borders of the crater. 





Original Poetry. 


In a little time we arrived in the tem- 
perate region ; the road became diffi- 
cult, and the fatigue became overwhelm- 
ing for my beast and for myself. Near 
the middle of the forest is the cavern of 
goats ; itis a vacant space under an 
ancient torrent of lava; itis 20 feet 
wide but very few in depth. This for- 
est contains oaks from 20 to 30 feet 
round, but their exportation is very dif- 
ficult; I should have even thought it 
impossible if | had not met witha square 
piece transported on rollers, gliding on 
two rafters successively placed on the 
lava. We afterwards entered into the 
vast torrent of lava which flowed from 
Monte Rosse ; the heat of the sun be- 
came insupportable. I entered into the 
torrid zone, and again put on my sum- 
mer clothing. ‘This Etna is truly an 
image of the earth ; it may be compar- 
ed to one of the two hemispheres, of the 
north or of the south; its icy summit 
resembles the pole, and is not suscepti- 
ble of culture ; its temperate zone, on 
the contrary, presents the finest vegeta- 
tion. If I were to remain longer in Si- 
cily, I should conduct you into the im- 
mense valley of Bova, and should ex- 
hibit to you the famous chesnut-tree of 
a hundred horses, which no longer sat- 
isfies the curious, because it is separated 
into five different trunks, which it is 
said are joined at their roots. I am a- 
bout to set out for Syracuse. Adieu ! 


s+ 





HYMN TO 


THov virgin bliss the seasons bring, 
Thou yet beloved in vain : 

I long to hail thee, gentle Spring, 
And meet thy face again. 

- That rose-bud cheek, that sunlit eve, 
Those locks of fairest hue, 

Which zephyrs wave each minute by 
And show thy smiles anew. 


Oh! how I wait thy reign begun, 

To gladden earth and skies ; 

When, threaten’d with a warmer sun, 
The sullen Winter flies ; 

When songs are sung from every tree, 
When bushes bud to bowers, 

When plains a carpet spread for thee, 
And strew thy way with flowers. 


Ah! I do long that day to see 
When, near. a fountain side, 
I loiter hours away by thee, 
With beauty gratified ; 


SPRING. 


To look upon those eyes of blue 
Whose light is of. the sky, 

And that unearthly face to view 
Which love might deify. 


I long to press that glowing breast, 
Whose softness might suffice 

As pillow for an angel’s rest, 

And still be paradise. 

And, oh! I wait those smiles to see, 
To me, to nature, given ; 

Smiles stel’n from joy’s eternity, 
Whence mortals taste of heaven. 


Oh! urge the surly Winter by, 

Nor let him longer live ; 

Whose suns creep shyly down the sky 
And grudge the light they give. 

Oh! bring thy suns, and brighter days, 
Which, lover-like, de'ight 

To hasten on their morning ways, 
And loth retire at night. 
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Oh! hasten on, thou lovely Spring ; 

Bid Winter frown in vain : 

Thy mantle o’er thy shoulders bring, 
And choose an early reign. 

‘Thy herald flower,in many a place, 
The daisy, joins with me ; 

While chill winds nip his crimpled face, 
He smiles in hopes of thee. 


Then come ; and while my heart is warm, 
To sing thy pleasures new, 

Led onward by thy lovely arm 

Ill hie me through the dew ; 

Or meet thy noon-day’s sober wind 

Thy rearing flowers to see, 

And weave a wreath, of those I find, 

To nature and to Thee. Joun CrarE- 





THE KING OF THE PEAK, A DERBYSHIRE TALE. 


(London Mag. Mar.) 


What time the bird wakes in its bower, 
He stood, and look’d on Haddon tower ; 
High rose it o’er the woodland height, 
With portals strong, and turrets bright, 
And gardens green; with swirl and sweep, 
Round rush’d the Wye, both broad and deep. 
Leaping and looking for the sun, 
He saw the red-deer and the dun; 
The warders with their weapons sheen, 
The watchers with their mantles green ; 
The deer-hounds at their feet were flung, 
The red-blood at their dew-laps hung. 
Adown he leap’d, and awhile he stood, 
With a downcast look, and pondering mood ; 
Then made a step, and his bright sword 
drew, 

And cleft a stone at a stroke in two— 
So shall the heads of my foemen be, 
Who seek to sunder my love from me. 

(Old Derbyshire Rhyme of Dora Vernen. 


HOSE who have never seen Had- 

don Hall, the ancient residence of 
the Vernons of Derbyshire, can have 
but an imperfect notion of the golden 
days of old England. Though now 
deserted and dilapidated—its halls si- 
lent—the sacred bell of its chapel mute 
—though its tables no longer send up 
the cheering smell of roasted boars, and 
spitted oxen—though the music and the 
voice of the minstrel are silenced, and 
the light foot of the dancer no longer 
sounds on the floor—though no gentle 
knights and gentler dames go trooping 
hand in hand, and whispering among 
the twilight groves—and the portal 
no longer sends out its shining helms, 
and its barbed steeds;—where is the 
place that can recal the stately hospi- 
tality and glory of former times, like 
the Hall of O.p Happon ? 

It happened on a summer evening, 
when I was a boy, that several curious 
people had seated themselves on a lit- 
tle round knoll near the gate of Haddon 
Hall: and their talk was of the Ver- 
nons, the Cavendishes, the Manners, 
and many old names once renowned in 


Derbyshire. I had fastened myself to 
the apron-string of a venerable dame, 
at whose girdle hung a mighty iron 
key, which commanded the entrance of 
the hall; her name was Dolly Fol- 
jambe; and she boasted her descent 
from an ancient red cross knight of 
that name, whose alabaster figure, in 
mail, may be found in Bakewell church. 
This high origin, which, on consulting 
family history, I find, had not the con- 
currence of clergy, seemed not an idle 
vanity of the humble portress ; she had 
the straight frame, and rigid, demure, 
and even warlike cast of face, which 
alabaster still retains of her ancestor ; 
and had she laid herself by his side, 
she might have passed muster, with an 
ordinary antiquarian, for a coeval fig- 
ure. At our feet the river Wye ran 
winding and deep; at our side rose 
the hall, huge and grey; and the rough 
heathy hills, renowned in Druidic, and 
Roman, and Saxon, and Norman sto- 
ry, bounded our wish for distant pros- 
pects, and gave us the mansion of the 
Vernons for our contemplation, clear of 
all meaner encumbrances of landscape. 
“ Ah! dame Foljambe,” said an old 

husbandman, whose hair was whitened 
by acquaintance with seventy winters ; 
‘‘ it’s a sore and a sad sight, to look at 
that fair tower, and see no smoke as- 
cending. I remember it in a brighter 
day, when many a fair face gazed out 
at the windows, and many a gallant 
form appeared at the gate. Then 
were the days when the husbandman 
could live—could whistle as he sowed ; 
dance and sing as he reaped; and 
could pay his rent in fatted oxen to my 
lord, and in fatted fowls to my lady. 
Ah! dame Foljambe, we remember 
when men could cast their lines in the 
Wye; could feast on the red deer and 
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the fallow deer, on the plover and the 
ptarmigan; had right of the common 
for their flocks, of the flood for their 
nets, and of the air for their’ harque- 
buss. Ah! dame, old England is no 
more the old England it was,—than 
that hail, dark and silent and desolate 
—is the proud hall that held Sir George 
Vernon, the King of the Peak, and his 
two lovely daughters, Margaret and 
Dora. Those were days, dame; those 
were days.” And as he ceased, he 
leoked up to the tower, with an eye of 
sorrow, and shook and smoothed down 
his white hairs. 

“T tell thee,” replied the ancient 
portress, sorely moved in mind, be- 
tween present duty and service to the 
noble owner of Haddon, and her linger- 
ing affection for the good old times, of 
which memory shapes so many para- 
dises, “ I tell thee the tower looks as 
high and as lordly as ever ; and there 
is something about its silent porch, 
and its crumbling turrets, which gives 
it a deeper hold of our affections, than 
if an hundred knights even now came 
prancing forth at its porch, with trum- 
pets blowing, and banners displayed.” 

“ Ah! dame Foljambe,” said the 
husbandman ; “ yon deer now bound- 
ing so blythely down the old chase, 
with his horny head held high, and an 
eye that seems to make nought of 
mountain and vale; it is a fair crea- 
ture. Look at him! see how he cools 
his feet in the Wye, surveys his shadow 
inthe stream, and new he contem- 
plates his native hills again. So! 
away he goes, and we gaze after him, 
and admire his speed and his beauty. 
But were the hounds at his flanks, and 
the bullets in his side, and the swords 
of the hunters bared for the brittling ! 
Ah! dame, we should change our 
cheer: we should think that such 
shapely limbs, and such stately antlers, 
might have reigned in wood and on 
hill for many summers. Even so we 
think of that stately old hall, and la- 
ment its destruction.” 

‘“¢ Dame Foljambe thinks not so deep- 
ly on the matter,” said a rustic ; “ she 
thinks, the less the hall fire, the less is 
the chance of the hall being consumed ; 
the less the company, the longer will 
the old hall floor last, which she sweeps 
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so clean, telling so many stories of the 
tree that made it ;—that the seven Vir- 
tues in tapestry would do well in avoid- 
ing wild company; and that the lass 
with the long shanks, Diana, and her 
nymphs, will hunt more to her fancy 
on her dusty acre of old arras, than in 
the dubious society of the lords and the 
heroes of the court gazette. Moreover, 
the key at her girdle is the commission 
by which she is keeper of this cast-off 
and moth-eaten garment of the noble 
name of Manners; and think ye that 
she holds that power lightly, which 
makes her governess of ten thousand 
bats and owls, and gives her the awful 
responsibility of an armoury contain- 
ing almost an entire harquebuss, the 
remains of a pair of boots, and the rel- 
ique of a buff jerkin ?” 

What answer to this unceremonious 
attack on ancient things committed to 
her keeping, the portress might have 
made, I had not an opportunity to 
learn; her darkening brow indicated 
little meekness of reply ; a voice, how- 
ever, much sweeter than the dame’s, 
intruded on the debate. In the vicini- 
ty of the hall, at the foot of a limestone 
rock, the summer visitors of Haddon 
may and do refresh themselves at a 
small fount of pure water, which love 
of the clear element induced one of the 
the old ladies to confine within the lim- 
its of a large stone basin. Virtues were 
imputed to the spring, and the super- 
stition of another proprietor erected 
beside it a cross of stone, lately muti- 
lated, and now removed, but once cov- 
ered with sculptures and rude emblems, 
which conveyed religious instruction 
to an ignorant people. ‘Towards this 
fountain, a maiden from a neighbour- 
ing cottage was observed to proceed, 
warbling, as she went, a fragment of 
one of those legendary ballads which 
the old minstrels, illiterate or learned, 
scattered so abundantly over the coun- 
try. 

DORA VERNON, 


It happend between March and May-day, 
When wood-buds wake which slumber’d late, 

When hill and valley grow green and gaily, 
And every wight longs for a mate; 

When lovers sleep with an open eye-lid, 
Like nighingales on the orchard tree, 

And sorely wish they had wings for flying, 

So they might with their true love be ; 
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2. 
A knight all worthy, in this sweet season 
Went out to Careliff with bow and gun, 
Not to chase the roebuck, nor shoot the pheasant, 
But hunt the fierce fox so wild and dun. 
And by his side was a young maid riding, 
With laughing blue eyes, and sunny hair ; 
And who was it but young Dora Vernon, 
Young Rutland’s true love, and Haddon’s heir. 
3. 
Her gentle hand was a good bow bearing,— 
The deer at speed, or the fow! on wing, 
Stay’d in their flight, when the bearded arrow 
Her white hand loosed from the sounding string. 
Old men made bare their locks, and blest her, 
As blythe she rode down the Durwood side, 
Her steed rejoiced in his lovely rider, 
Arch‘d his neck proudly, and pranced in pride. 


This unexpected minstrelsy was soon 
interrupted by dame Foljambe, whose 
total devotion to the family of Rutland 
rendered her averse to hear the story 
of Dora Vernon’s elopement, profaned 
in the familiar ballad strain of a forgot- 
ten minstrel. “I wonder at the pre- 
sumption of that rude minion,” said the 
offended portress, “ in chaunting such 
ungentle strains in my ear. Home to 
thy milk-pails, idle hussey—home to 
thy distaff, foolish maiden ; or if thou 
wilt sing, come over to my lodge when 
the sun is down, and I will teach thee a 
strain of a higher sort, made by a great 
court lord, on the marriage of her late 
Grace. It is none of your rustic 
chaunts, but full of fine words, both 
long and lordly ; it begins, 


Come, burn your incense, ye god-like graces, 
Come, Cupid, dip your darts in light; 

Unloose her starry zone, chaste Venus, 
And trim the bride for the bridal night. 


None of your vulgar chaunts, minion, 
{ tell thee; but stuffed with spiced 
words, and shining with gods, and gar- 
ters, and stars, and precious stones, 
and odours thickly dropping ; a noble 
strain indeed.” ‘The maiden smiled, 
nodded acquiescence, and _ tripping 
homewards, renewed her homely and 
interrupted song, till the river bank and 
the ancient towers acknowledged, with 
their sweetest echoes, the native charms 
of her voice. 

“YT marvel much,” said the hoary 
portress, “ at the idle love for strange 
and incredible stories which possesses 
as with a demon the peasants of this 
district. Not only have they given a 

18  ATHENEUM VOL. 11. 


saint, with a shirt of hair cloth and a 
scourge, to every cavern, and a druid 
with his golden sickle and his misletoe 
to every circle of shapeless stones; 
but they have made the Vernons, the 
Cavendishes, the Cockaynes, and the 
Foljambes, erect on every wild place 
crosses or altars of atonement for 
crimes which they never committed ; 
unless fighting ankle-deep in heathen 
blood, for the recovery of Jerusalem 
and the holy Sepulchre, required such 
outlandish penance. ‘They cast too a 
supernatural light round the common- 
est story; if you credit them, the an- 
cient chapel bell of Haddon, safely 
lodged on the floor for a century, is 
carried to the top of the turret, and, 
touched by some invisible hand, is made 
to toll forth midnight notes of dolour 
and woe, when any misfortune is about 
to befal the noble family of Rutland. 
They tell you too that wailings of no 
earthly voice are heard around the de- 
cayed towers, and along the garden 
terraces, on the festival night of the 
saint who presided of old over the for- 
tunes of the name of Vernon. And no 
longer agone than yesterday, old Ed- 
gar Ferrars assured me that he had 
nearly as good as seen the apparition 
of the King of the Peak himself, mount- 
ed on his visionary steed, and, with 
imaginary horn, and hound, and halloo, 
pursuing a spectre stag over the wild 
chase of Haddon. Nay, so far has 
vulgar credulity and assurance gone, 
that the great garden entrance, called 
the Knight’s porch, through which 
Dora Vernon descended step by step 
among her twenty attendant maidens, 
all rustling in embroidered silks, and 
shining and sparkling like a winter sky, 
in diamonds, and such like costly 
stones—to welcome her noble bride- 
groom, Lord John Manners, who came 
cap in hand with his company of gal- 
lant gentlemen—” 

“ Nay, now, dame Foljambe,” in- 
terrupted the husbandman, “ all this is 
fine enough, and lordly too, Vil war- 
rant; but thou must not apparel a plain 
old tale in the embroidered raiment of 
thy own brain, nor adorn it in the pre- 
cious stones of thy own fancy. Dora 
Vernon was a lovely lass, and as proud 
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as she was lovely ; she bore her head 
high, dame; and well she might, for 
she was a gallant Knight’s daughter ; 
and lords and dukes, and what not, 
have descended from her. But, for all 
that, I cannot forget that she ram away 
in the middle of a moonlight night, 
with young Lord John Manners, and no 
other attendant than her own sweet 
self. Aye, dame, and for the diamonds, 
and what not, which thy story showers 
on her locks and her garments, she tied 
up her berry brown locks in a menial’s 
cap, and ran away ina mantle of Bake- 
well brown, three yards for a groat. 
Aye, dame, and instead of going out 
regularly by the door, she leapt out of 
a window ; more by token she left one 
of her silver heeled slippers fastened in 
the grating, and the place has ever 
since been called the Lady’s Leap.” 


Dame Foljambe, like an experienced 
rider, whose steed refuses obedience to 
voice and hand, resigned the contest 
in despair, and allowed her rustic com- 
panion to enter full career into the 
debatable land, where she had so often 
fought and vanquished in defence of 
the decorum of the mode of alliance 
between the houses of Haddon and 
Rutland. 

“And now, dame,” said the husband- 
man, “ I will tell thee the story in my 
own and my father’s way. ‘The last 
of the name of Vernon was renowned 
far and wide for the hospitality and 
magnificence of his house, for the splen- 
dour of his retinue, and more for the 
beauty of his daughters, Margaret and 
Dorothy. This is speakingin thy own 
manner, dame Foljambe; but truth’s 
truth. He was much given to hunting 
and hawking, and jousting, with lances 
either blunt or sharp; and though a 
harquebuss generally was found in the 
hand of the gallant hunters of that time, 
the year of grace 1569, Sir George 
Vernon despised that foreign weapon ; 
and well he might, for he bent the 
strongest bow, and shot the surest 
shaft, of any man in England. His 
chase-dogs too were all of the most 
expert and famous kinds—his falcons 
had the fairest and most certain flight ; 
and though he had seen foreign lands, 
he chiefly prided himself in maintain- 
ing unimpaired the old baronial gran- 
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deur of his house. I have heard my 
grandsire say, how his great grandsivre 
told him, that the like of the knight of 
Haddon, for. a stately form, and a no- 
ble, tree, and natural grace of manner, 
was not to be seen in court or camp. 
He was hailed, in common tale, and in 
minstrel song, by the name of the Kine 
oF THE PEAK; and it is said, his hand- 
some person and witchery of tongue 
chiefly prevented his mistress, good 
Queen Bess, from abridging his pro- 
vincial designation with the heads- 
man’s axe. 


‘“ ¥t happened in the fifth year of 
the reign of his young and sovereign 
mistress, that a great hunting festival 
was held at Haddon, where all the 
beauty and’ high blood of Derbyshire 
assembled. ‘Lords of distant counties 
came; for to bend a bow, or brittle 
the deer, under the eye of Sir George 
Vernon, was an honour sought for by 
many. Over the chase of Haddon, 
over the hill of Stanton, over Bakewell- 
edge, over Chatsworth hill and Hard- 
wicke plain, and beneath: the ancient 
castle of Bolsover, as far as the edge of 
the forest of old Sherwood, were the 
sounds of harquebuss and bowstring 
heard, and the cry of dogs and the 
cheering of men. The brown-mouthed 
and white-footed dogs of Derbyshire 
were there among the foremost; the 
snow-white hound and the coal-black, 
from the Scottish border and bonny 
Westmoreland, preserved or augment- 
ed their ancient fame; nor were the 
dappled hounds of old Godfrey Fol- 
jambe, of Bakewell bank, far from the 
throat of the red deer when they turned 
at bay, and gored horses and riders. 
The great hall floor of Haddon was 
soon covered with the produce of wood 
and wild. 

“ Nor were the preparations for 
feasting their nobly hunting party un- 
worthy the reputation for solid hospi- 
tality which characterised the ancient 
King of the Peak. Minstrels had come 
from distant parts, as far even as the 
Scottish border; bold, free-spoken, 
rude, rough witted men ; ‘ for the sel- 
vage of the web,’ says the northern 
proverb, ‘is aye the coarsest cloth.’ 
But in the larder the skill of man was 
chiefly employed, and a thousand rari- 
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ties were prepared for pleasing the eye 
and appeasing the appetite. In the 
kitchen, with its huge chimneys and 
prodigious spits, the menial maidens 
were flooded nigh ankle deep in the 
richness of roasted oxen and deer ; and 
along the passage, communicating with 
the hall of state, men might have slided 
along, because of the fat droppings 
of that prodigious feast, like a slider 
on the frozen Wye. ‘The kitchen ta- 
bles, of solid plank, groaned and 
yielded beneath the roasted beeves and 
the spitted deer; while a stream of 
rich smoke, massy, and slow, and sa- 
voury, sallied out at the grated win- 
dows, and sailed round the mansion, 
like a mist exhaled by the influence of 
the moon. I tell thee,dame Foljambe, 
I call those the golden days of old 
England. 


But I wish you had seen the hall 
prepared for this princely feast. The 
floor, of hard and solid stone,was strewn 
deep with rushes and fern; and there 
lay the dogs of the chase in couples, 
their mouths still red with the blood of 
stags, and panting yet from the fervour 
and length of their pursuit. At the 
lower end of the hall, where the floor 
subsided a step, was spread a table for 
the stewards and other chiefs over the 
menials. There sat the keeper of the 
bows, the warder of the chase, and the 
head falconer, together with many oth- 
ers of lower degree, but mighty men 
among the retainers of the noble name 
of Vernon. Over their heads were 
hung the horns of stags, the tusks of 
boars, the skulls of the enormous bi- 
sons, and the foreheads of foxes. Nor 
were there wanting trophies, where the 
contest had been more bloody and ob- 
stinate-—banners and shields, and hel- 
mets, won in the Civil and Scottish, 
and Crusading wars, together with ma- 
ny strange weapons of annoyance or 
defence, borne in the Norwegian and 
Saxon broils. Beside them were hung 
rude paintings of the most renowned 
of these rustic heroes, all in the pic- 
turesque habiliments of the times. 
Horns, and harquebusses, and swords, 
and bows, and buff coats, and caps, 
were thrown in negligent groups all 
about the floor, while their owners 
sat in expectation of an immediate 





and ample feast, which they hoped 
to wash down with floods of that sal- 
utary beverage, the brown blood of 
barley. 

“ At the upper end of the hall, where 
the floor was elevated exactly as much 
in respect, as it was lowered in submis- 
sion at the other, there the table for 
feasting the nobles stood ; and well was 
it worthy of its station. It was one 
solid plank of white sycamore, shaped 
from the entire shaft of an enormous 
tree, and supported on squat columns 
of oak, ornamented with the arms of 
the Vernons, and grooyed into the 
stone floor, beyond ail chance of being 
upset by human powers. Benches of 
wood, curiously carved, and covered, 
in times of more than ordinary ceremo- 
ny, with cushions of embroidered vel- 
vet, surrounded this ample table ;— 
while in the recess behind appeared a 
curious work in arras, consisting of fes- 
tivals and processions, and bridals, ex- 
ecuted from the ancient poets; and for 
the more staid and grave, a more de- 
vout hand had wrought some scenes 
from the controversial fathers and the 
monkish legends of the ancient church. 
The former employed the white hands 
of Dora Vernon herself; while the lat- 
ter were the labours of her sister Mar- 
garet, who was of a serious turn, and 
never happened to be so far in love as 
to leap from a window.” 


“ And now,” said dame Foljambe, 
“ T will describe the Knightof Haddon, 
with his fair daughters and_ principal 
guests, myself.” “ A task that will 
last thee to doomsday, dame,” mut- 
tered the husbandman. ‘The portress 
heeded not this ejaculation, but with a 
particular stateliness of delivery pro- 
ceeded. “ The silver dinner be]l rung 
on the summit of Haddon hall, the 
warder thrice wound his horn, and 
straightway the sound of silver spurs 
was heard in the passage, the folding 
door opened, and in marched my own 
ancestor, Ferrars Foljambe hy name. 
I have heard his dress too often describ- 
ed not toremember it. A buff jerkin, 
with slashed and ornamented sleeves, a 
mantle of fine Lincoln green, fastened 
round his neck with wolf-claws of pure 
gold, a pair of gilt spurs on the heels of 
his browa hunting-boots, garnished a, 
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bove with taslets of silver, and at the 
square and turned-up toes, with links 
of the same metal connected with the 
taslets. On his head was a boar-skin 
cap, on which the white teeth of the 
boar were set tipt with gold. At his 
side, was a hunting horn, called the 
white hunting horn of Tutbury, band- 
ed with silver in the middle, belted 
with black silk at the ends, set with 
buckles of silver, and bearing the arms 
of Edmund, the warlike brother of Ed- 
ward Longshanks. This fair horn de- 
scended by marriage to Stanhope, of 
Elvaston, who sold it to Foxlowe, of 
Staveley. The gift of a king and the 
property of heroes was sold for some 
paltry pieces of gold.” 


“ Dame Foljambe,” said the old man, 
*¢ the march of thy tale is like the course 
of the Wye, seventeen miles of links 
and windings down a fair valley five 
miles long. A man might carve thy 
ancestor’s figure in alabaster in the 
time thou describest him. I must re- 
sume my story, dame; so let thy de- 
scription of old FT errars Foljambe 
stand; and suppose the table filled 
about with the gallants of the chase and 
many fair ladies, while at the head sat 
the King of the Peak himself, his beard 
descending to his broad girdle, his own 
natural hair of dark brown—blessings 
on the head that keeps God’s own cov- 
ering on it, and scorns the curled inven- 
tions of man—falling in thick masses 
on his broad, manly shoulder. Nor sil- 
ver, nor gold, wore he ; the natural no- 
bleness of his looks maintained his rank 
and pre-eminence among men; the step 
of Sir George Vernon was one that 
many imitated, but few could attain— 
at once manly and graceful. I have 
heard it said, that he carried privately 
in his bosom a small rosary of precious 
metal, in which his favourite daughter 
Dora had entwined one of her mother’s 
tresses. The ewer-bearers entered with 
silver basins full of water; the element 
‘came pure and returned red; for the 
hands of the guests were stained with 
the blood of the chase. The attendant 
minstrels vowed, that no hands so 
shapely, nor fingers so taper, and long, 
and white, and round, as those of the 
Knight of Haddon, were that day dip- 
ped in water, | 
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“‘ There is wondrous little pleasure 
in describing a feast of which we have 
not partaken; so pass we on to the 
time when the fair dames retired, and 
the red wine in cups of gold, and the 
ale in silver flagons, shone and sparkled 
as they passed from hand to lip beneath 
the blaze of seven massy lamps. ‘The 
knights toasted their mistresses, the re- 
tainers told their exploits, and the min- 
strels with harp and tongue made music 
and song abound. The gentles struck 
their drinking vessels on the table till 
they rang again; the menials stamped 
with the heel of their ponderous boots 
on the solid floor; while the hounds, 
imagining they heard the call to the 
chase, leaped up, and bayed in hoarse 
but appropriate chorus. 


*¢ ‘The ladies now re-appeared, in the 
side galleries, and overlooked the scene 
of festivity below. The loveliest of ma- 
ny counties were there ; but the fairest 
was a young maid of middle size, in a 
dress disencumbered of ornament, and 
possessed of one of those free and grace- 
ful forms which may be met with in 
other counties, but for which our own 
Derbyshire alone is famous. Those 
who admired the graces of her person 
were no less charmed with her simpli- 
city and natural meekness of deport- 
ment. Nature did much for her, and 
art strove in vain to rival her with oth- 
ers; while health, that handmaid of 
beauty, supplied her eye and her cheek 
with the purest light and the freshest 
roses. Her short and rosy upper-lip 
was slightly curled, with as much of 
maiden sanctity, perhaps, as pride; her 
white high forehead was shaded with 
free and unaffected modesty. ‘Those 
who observed her close, might see her 
eyes, as she glanced about, sparkling 
for a moment with other lights, but 
scarce less holy, than those of devotion 
and awe. Ofall the knights present, it 
was impossible to say, who inspired her 
with those love-fits of flushing joy and 
delirious agitation; each hoped himself 
the happy person ; for none could look 
on Dora Vernon without awe and love. 
She leaned her white bosom, shining 
through the veil which shaded it, near 
one of the minstrel’s harps ; and look- 
ing round on the presence, her eyes 
grew brightey as sh¢ looked ;, at least, 
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so vowed the knights, and so sang the 
minstrels. 

“ All the knights arose when Dora 
Vernon appeared. ¢ Fill all your wine- 
cups, knights,’ said Sir Lucas Peverel. 
‘ Fill them to the brim,’ said Sir Henry 
Avenel. ‘ And drain them out, were 
they deeper than the Wye,’ said Sir 
Godfrey Gernon. ‘ To the health of 
the Princess of the Peak,’ said Sir 
Ralph Cavendish. ‘ To the health of 
Dora Vernon,’ said Sir Hugh de Wo- 
densley ; ‘ beauty is above titles, she is 
the loveliest maiden a knight ever look- 
ed on, with the sweetest name too.’ 
‘And yet, Sir Knight,’ said Peverel, 
filling his cup, ‘ I know one who thinks 
so humbly of the fair name of Vernon, 
as to wish it charmed into that of De Wo- 
densley.’ ‘ He is not master ofa spell 
so profound;’ said Avenel. ‘ And yet 
he is master of his sword,’ answered 
De Wodensley, with a darkening brow. 
‘I counsel him to keep it in its sheath,’ 
said Cavendish, ‘ lest it prove a way- 
ward servant.’ ‘I will prove its ser- 
vice on thy bosom where and when 
thou wilt, Lord of Chatsworth,’ said 
‘De Wodensley. ‘ Lord of Darley,’ an- 
swered Cavendish, ‘it is a tempting 
moonlight, but there is a charm over 
Haddon to-night it would be unseemly 
to dispel. ‘To-morrow, I meet Lord 
John Manners to try whose hawk has 


the fairer flight, and whose love the. 


whiter hand. ‘That can be soon seen ; 
for who has s6 fair a hand as the love 
of young Rutland ? I shall be found by 
Durwood-Tor when the sun is three 
hours up, with my sword drawn— 
there’s my hand on’t, De Wodensley ;’ 
and he wrung the knight’s hand till the 
blood seemed starting from beneath his 
finger nails. 

“<< By the saints, Sir Knights,’ said 
“ir Godfrey Gernon, ‘ you may as well 
beard one another about the love of 
‘some bright particular star and think 
to wed it,’ as the wild wizard of War- 
wick says, as quarrel about this unat- 
tainable love. Hearken, minstrels : 
while we drain our cups to this beaute- 
ous lass, sing some of you a kindly 
love strain, wondrously mirthful and 
melancholy. Here’s a cup of Rhenish, 
and a good gold Harry in the bottom 
Ontt, for the minstrel who pleases me.’ 


The minstrels laid their hands on 
the strings, and a sound was heard 
like the swarming of bees before sum- 
mer thunder. ‘ Sir Knight,’ said 
one, ‘I will sing ye, Cannie Johnie 
Armstrong with all the seventeen vari- 
ations.’ * He was hanged for cattle 
stealing,’ answered the knight. ‘ Dll 
have none of him.’ ‘ What say you 
to Dick of the Cow, or the Harper of 
Lochmaben ?’ said another, with some- 
thing of a tone of diffidence : ‘ What! 
you northern knaves, can you sing of 
nothing but thievery and jail-bréaking ?’ 
‘ Perhaps your knightship,’ humbly sug- 
gested a third, ‘ may have a turn for 
the supernatural, and I’m thinking the 
Fairy Legend of young Tamlane is 
just the thing that suits your fancy.’ ‘I 
like the naiveté of the young lady very 
much,’ answered the knight, ‘ but the 
fair dames of Derbyshire prize the 
charms of lovers with flesh and blood, 
before the gayest Elfin-knight that ever 
ran a course from Carlisle to Caerlave- 
rock.” ‘ What would your worship 
say to William of Cloudesley ?’ suid a 
Cumberland minstrel, ‘ or to the Friar 
of Orders Grey ?’ said a harper from 
the halls of the Percys. 


¢¢ Minstrels,’ said Sir Ralph Caven- 
dish, ‘the invention of sweet and gentle 
is dead among you. Every 

churl in the Peak can chaunt us these 
beautiful but common ditties. Have 
you nothing new for the honour of the 
sacred calling of verse, and the beauty 
of Dora Vernon? Fellow—harper,— 
what’s your name? you with the long 
hair and the green mantle,’ said the 
knight, beckoning to a young minstrel 
who sat with his harp held before him, 
and his face half buried in his mantle’s 
fold: ‘ come, touch your strings and 
sing; I'll wager my gold-hilted sword 


against that pheasant feather in thy cap, 


that thou hast a new and a gallant 
strain; for I have seen thee measure 
more than once the form of fair Dora 
Vernon with a ballad-maker’s eye.— 
Sing, man, sing.’ 

“ The young minstrel, as he bowed 
his head to this singular mode of re- 
quest, blushed from brow to bosom ; 
nor were the face and neck of Dora 
Vernon without an acknowledgment of 
how deeply she sympathized in his 
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embarrassment. A finer instrument, a 
truer hand, or a more sweet and manly 
voice, hardly ever united to lend grace 
to rhyme. 


THE MINSTREL’S SONG, 


1. 
Last night a proud page came to me ; 
Sir Knight, he said, | greet you free ; 
The moon is up at midnight hour, 
All mute and lonely is the bower: 
To rouse the deer, my lord is gone, 
And his fair daughter's all alone, 
As lily fair, and as sweet to see,— 
Arise, Sir Knight, and follow me. 

9° 


- 


The stars stream’d out, the new-weke moon 
O’er Chatsworth hill gleam’d brightly down, 
And my love's cheeks, half-seen, half-hid, 
With love and joy blush’d deeply red: 
Short was our time, and chaste our bliss, 

A whisper’d vow and a gentle kiss ; 

And one of those long looks, which earth 
With all its glory is not worth, 


The stars beam’d lovelier from the sky, 
The smiling brook flow’d gentlier by ; 
Life, fly thou on; I'll mind that hour 
Of sacred love in greenwood bower ; 
Let seas between us swell and sound, 
Still at her name my heart shall bound ; 
Her name—which like a spell I'll keep, 
To soothe me and to charm my sleep. 


“<¢ Fellow,’ said Sir Ralph Caven- 
dish, ‘ thou hast not shamed my belief 
of thy skill; keep that piece of gold, 
and drink thy cup of wine in quiet, to 
the health of the lass who inspired thy 
strain, be she lordly, or be she low.’ 
The minstrel seated himself, and the 
interrupted mirth re-commenced, which 
was not long to continue. When the 
minstrel began to sing, the King of the 
Peak fixed his large and searching eyes 
on his person, with a scrutiny from 
which nothing could escape, and which 
called a flush of apprehension to the 
face of his daughter Dora. Something 
like a cloud came upon his brow at the 
first verse, which, darkening down 
through the second, became as dark as 
a December night at the close of the 
third, when rising, and motioning Sir 
Ralph Cavendish to follow, he retir- 
ed into the recess of the southern win- 


dow. | 
“ ¢ Sir Knight,’ said the lord of Had- 


‘don, ‘ thou art the sworn friend of John 
b 


Manners, and well thou knowest what 
his presumption dares at, and what are 
the letts between him and me. Caven- 
do tutus ! ponder on thy own motto 
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well.—‘ Let seas between -us swell and 
sound :’—let his song be prophetic, for 
Derbyshire,— for England has no giver 
deep enough and broad enough to pre- 
serve him from a father’s sword, whose 
peace he seeks to wound.’ ‘ Knight of 
Haddon,’ said Sir Ralph, ‘ John Man- 
ners is indeed my friend ; and the friend 
of a Cavendish can be no mean person 5 
a braver and a better spirit never aspir- 
ed after beauty.’ ‘Sir Knight,’ said 
the King of the Peak, ‘I court no man’s 
counsel; hearken to my words. Look 
at the moon’s shadow on Haddon-dial ; 
there it is beside the casement; the 
shadow falls short of twelve. If it 
darkens the midnight hour, and John 
Manners be found here, he shall be cast 
fettered, neck and heel, into the deepest 
dungeon of Haddon.’ 

‘“¢ All this passed not unobserved of 
Dora Vernon, whose fears and affec- 
tions divined immediate mischief from 
the calm speech and darkened brow of 
her father. Her heart sank within her 
when he beckoned her to withdraw ; 
she followed him into the great tapes- 
tried room. ‘ My daughter,—my love 
Dora,’ said the not idle fears of a fath- 
er, ‘ wine has done more than its usual 
good office with the wits of our guests 
to-night ; they look on thee with bolder 
eyes, and speak of thee with a bolder 
tongue, than a father can wish. Retire, 
therefore, to thy chamber. One of thy 
wisest attendants shall he thy compan- 
ion.—Adieu, my love, till sun-rise !? He 
kissed her white temples and white 
brow; and Dora clung to his neck, and 
sobbed in his bosom ;—while the secret 
of her heart rose near herlips. He re- 
turned to his guests, and mirth and mu- 
sic, and the march of the wine-cup, 
re-commenced with a vigour which 
promised reparation for the late inter- 
mission. 

“The chamber, or rather temporary 
prison of Dora Vernon, was nigh the 
cross-bow window which looked out on 
the terraced garden, and the extensive 
chase towards the hill of Haddon. All 
that side of the hall lay in deep shadow, 
and the moon,sunk in the very summit 
of the western heath, threw a level and 
a farewell beam over river and tower. 
The young lady of Haddon seated her- 
self in the recessed window, and lent 
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her ear to every sound, and her eye to 
every shadow that flitted over the gar- 
den and chase. Her attendant maiden 
—shrewd, demure, and suspicious, of 
the ripe age of thirty—yet of a merry 
pleasant look, which had its admirers— 
sat watching every motion with the eye 
of an owl. 

“ It was past midnight, when a foot 
eame gliding along the passage, and a 
finger gave three slight scratches on the 
door of the chamber. The maid went 
out, and after a brief conference sud- 
denly returned, red with blushes from 
ear to ear. ‘ Oh, my lady!’ said the 
trusty maiden,—‘ oh, my sweet young 
lady,—here’s that poor young lad—ye 
know his name—who gave me three 
yards of crimson ribbon, to trim my 
peach-bloom mantle, last Bakewell fair. 
An honester or a kinder heart never 
kept a promise; and yet I may not 
give him the meeting. Oh, my young 
lady, my sweet young lady, my beauti- 
ful young lady, could you not stay here 
for half an hour by yourself?’ Ere her 
young mistress could answer, the notice 
of the lover’s presence was renewed.— 
The maiden ayain went—whispers 
were heard—and the audible salutation 
of lips ; she returned again more reso- 
lute than ever to oblige her lover.— 
‘Oh, my lady—my young lady; if ye 
ever hope to prosper in true love your- 
self—spare me but one half hour with 
this harmless kind lad.—He has come 
seven long miles to see my fair face, he 
Says ;—and, oh, my lady, he has a 
handsome face of his own.—Oh, never 
let it be said that Dora Vernon sunder- 
ed true lovers !—but I see consent writ- 
ten in your own lovely face—so [ shall 
run—and, oh, my lady, take care of 
your own sweet handsome self, when 
your faithful Nan’s away.’ And the 
maiden retired with her lover. 


“It was half an hour after midnight, 
when one of the keepers of the chase, 
as he lay beneath a holly bush listening, 
with a prolonged n, to the audible 
voice of revelry in the hall, from which 
his duty had lately excluded him, hap- 
pened to observe two forms approach- 
ing; one of low stature, a light step, 
and muffled in a common mantle :— 
the other with the air, and in the dress, 
of a forester—a sword at his side, and 
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pistols in his belt. The ale and the 
wine had invaded the keeper’s brain, 
and impaired his sight ; yet he roused 
himself up with a hiccup and a ‘ hil- 
loah,’ and ‘ where go ye, my masters ?? 
The lesser form whispered to the other 
—who-immediately said, ‘Ja~per Jugg, 
is this you? Heaven be praised I have 
found you so soon ;——here’s that north 
country pedlar, with his beads and blue 
ribbon—he has come and whistled out 
pretty Nan Malkin,the lady’s favourite, 
and the lord’s trusty maid.—I left them 
under the terrace, and came to tell you.” 


“‘ The enraged keeper scarce heard 
this account of the faithlessness of his 
love to an end,——he started off with the 
swiftness of one of the deer which he 
watched, making the boughs crash, as 
he forced his way through bush and 
glebe direct for the hall, vowing deser- 
tion to the girl, and destruction to the 
pedlar. ‘ Let us hasten our steps, my 
love,’ said the lesser figure, in a sweet 
voice; and unmantling as she spoke, 
turned back to the towers of Haddon 
the fairest facé that ever left them— 
the face of Dora Vernon herself. * My 
men and my horses are nigh, my love,’ 
said the taller figure ; and taking a sil- 
ver call from his pocket, he imitated 
the sharp shrill cry of the plover; then 
turning round he stood and gazed to- 
wards Haddon, scarcely darkened by 
the setting of the moon, for the festal 
lights flashed from turret and casement, 
and the sound of mirth and revelry rang 
with augmenting din. ‘ Ah, fair and 
stately Haddon,’ said Lord John Man- 
ners, ‘ little dost thou know, thou hast 
lost thy jewel from thy brow—else thy 
lights would be dimmed, thy mirth 
would turn to wailing, and swords 
would be flashing from thy portals in 
all the haste of hot pursuit. Farewell, 
fora while, fair tower, farewell for a 
while.—I shall return, and bless the 
time I harped among thy menials and 
sang of my love—and charmed her out 
of thy little chamber window.’ Several 
armed men now came suddenly down 
from the hill of Haddon, horses richly 
caparisoned were brought from among 
the trees of the chase, and the ancestors 
of the present family of Rutland sought 
shelter, for a time, in a distant land, 
from the wrath of the King of the Peak.” 
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(European Magazine.) 
SPECIMENS OF THE GERMAN LYRIC POETS, 


CONSISTING OF TRANSLATIONS, &c. 1822, 


HIS volume contains seventy-three 

poetical pieces, and twenty bio- 
graphical notices, which include the 
interesting names of Birger, Claudius, 
Von Goethe, Hélty, Klopstock, Von 
Kotzebue, Von Schiller, Schubart,Stol- 
berg, Voss, and Weisze. As _ these 
names have already a powerful interest 
with the public, we shall select our 
specimens chiefly from them. Our 
first extract shall be from the masterly 
Goethe, only remarking, that the sub- 
ject is quite a German Romance, and 
that it is headed by a delicate wood-cut : 


THE FISHER. 


IN gurgling eddies roll’d the tide, 
The wily angler sat 

Its verdant, willow’d bank beside, 
And spread the treacherous bait. 

Reclin’d he sat in careless mood, 
The floating quill he eyed ;— 

When, rising from the opening flood, 
A humid maid he spied. 


She sweetly sang, she sweetly said, 
As gazed the wond’ring swain ; 

* Why thus with murd’rous arts invade 
My placid, harmless reign ? 

Ah, didst thou know, how blest, how free, 
The finny myriads stray, 

Thou’st long to dive the limpid sea, 
And live as blest as they. 


The sun, the lovely queen of night, 
Beneath the deep repair ; 

And thence in streamy lustre bright, 
Return more fresh and fair, 

Tempts thee not yon etherial space, 
Betinged with liquid biue ?— 

Nor tempts thee there thy pictured face, 
To bathe in worlds of dew ?” 


The tide in gurgling eddies rose, 
It_reach’d his trembling feet : 
His heart with fond impatience glows 
The promis’d joys to meet. 
So sang the soft, the winning fair : 
Alas ! ill-fated swain !— 
Half-dragg“d, half-pleased, he sinks with her, 
And ne’er was seen again ! 


The following beautiful song by the 
same poet, must remind every reader 
of the commencement of the Bride of 
Abydos. 


SONG. 


Know’st thou the land, where citrons scent the gale, 
Where glows the orange in the scented vale ; 
Where softer breezes fan the azure skies, 

Where myrtles spring, and prouder laurels rise ? 
Know’st thou the land ? ’tis there our footsteps tend : 
And there, my faithful love, our course shail end. 


Know’st thou the pile, the colonade sustains, 

Its splendid chambers and its rich) domains, 

Where breathing statues stand in bright array, 

And seem, * What ails thee, hapless maid ?’ tosay. , 
Know’st thou the land ? ’tis there our footsteps tend ’ 
And there, my gentle guide, our course shall end. 


Know’st thou the mount, where clouds obscure the 


Where ae the mule can trace his misty way ; 
Where lurks the dragon and her scaly brood ; 

And broken rocks oppose the headlong flood ? 
Know’st thou the land ? ’tis there our course shall end : 
There lies our way,—ah, thither let us tend! 


Of Schiller’s genius we select the 
following grand specimen. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
In the Park of Fotheringay Castle. 


Freedom returns,—oh let me enjoy it, 

Let me be happy, be happy with me,— 

Freedom invites me,—oh ! let me employ it, 
Skimming, with winged step, light o’er the lea,— 

Have I escaped from this mansion of mourning ? 
Holds me no more this sad dungeon of care ? 

Let me, with thirsty impatience burning, 

Drink in the free, the celestial air.— 

Thanks to these friendly trees which hide from me 
My prison’s bounds, and flatter my illusion ; 

Happy I’ll dream myself, and gladly free ; 

Why wake me from myDream’s so sweet confusion? 

From where yon misty mountains rise on high, 
Ican my Empire’s boundaries explore, 

And those light clouds which steering southwards fly, 
Seek the mild clime of France’s genial shore; | 

Hastening clouds! ye meteors that fly, 

Could I but with you speed threugh the sky ? 

Tenderly greet me the land of my youth ; 

I am in sorrow, I am in restraint. 

I have none else to bear my complaint ; 

Free in ether your path is seen, 

Ye are not subject to this tyrant Queen. 

Hear’st thou the bugie ? blithely resounding ; 
Hear’st thou the blast through wood and piain ? 

Could I once more on my nimble steed bounding, 
Join the jocund, the frolicsome train ! 

Again, oh ! sadly pleasing remembrance ; 

Such were the wounds which so merry and clear, 
Oft, when with music the hounds and the hern 
Cheerfully wakened the slumbering morn, 

On the hills of the Highlands delighted my ear. 
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The following is by Salis : 


SPRING, 


Fresher green the lawns display, 
Vernal odours scent the dale; 
Gayly trills the linnet’s lay, 
Sweetly wails the nightingale. 
See the grove its buds disclose ; 
Love awakes the soft recess: 
Now each shepherd bolder grows, 
Kinder every shepherdess ! 


Now the blossom rears its head, 
Spring recals its bleoming pride ; 
Spring enamels ail! the mead, 
Decks the hillock’s sloping side. 
See the lily of the vale, 
Peeping through its leafy shade, 
Ha!f its modest charms conceal : 
Garland meet for spotiess maid. 


Now the woodbine’s twining shade, 
Sweetly forms the rustic bower ;— 
Soft retreat of youth and maid, 
True to love’s appointed hour! 
Fonder grows the Zephyr’s kiss, 
Pleasure wakes at every call : 
Vernal! \ife, and thrilling bliss, 
Feels the heart, that feels at all ! 


The ensuing drinking Song, which 
has all the vivacious feeling of our own 
Morris,is extracted from the anonymous 
writers which close the volume ; and 
with it our poetical specimens must al- 
so be concluded. 


To Bacchus, dear Bacchus,an altar I’ll raise, 
And, fall of his presence, grow wild in his praise. 
Approach, thirsty topers, no ills shall annoy, 

But wine flow in plenty, and plenty of joy. 

We'll drain the bowl empty, and drink away care, 
If endless such pleasures, how happy it were. 


And Venus, bright Goddess, the incense shall share, 
And bumpers be quaff‘d to the health of each fair : 
In Love’s happy triumph each beauty shal! shine, 
And heighten the joys of the juice o/ the vine. 

We'll drink,and we’ll love, & we'll laugh away care; 
If endless such pleasures, how happy we were! 


Independent of the above, did our 
space allow, we should be happy to 
give copies of many other beautiful po- 
ems contained in this volume ; as, for 
instance, Biirger’s verses beginning, 


How in the charms of countless loves, 
in which there is such a beautiful dis- 
play of pious, tender, and delicate sen- 
timent, that it almost shakes our faith 
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in Schlegel’s remark on this poet; 
namely, that “his feelings are more 
honest and candid, than tender and 
delicate :”? but had he often written 
thus, such negative praise could never 
have been awarded tohim. Of a dif- 
ferent character is the next poem, enti- 
tled “ Love’s Witchcraft ;” but the 
sweet playfulness of it deserves equal 
commendation. 


LOVE’S WITCHCRAFT. 


Maiden, look me in the face ; 
Stedfast, serious—no grimace ! 
Maiden, mark me, now I task thee, 
Answer quickly, what I ask thee ; 
Stedfast, jook me in the face ; 
Little vixen—no grimace ! 


Frightful art thou not ; ’tis true, 
Eyes thou hast of lovely blue; 

Lips and cheeks, the rose defying, 
Bosom, snow in whiteness vying- 
Charms thou hast ;—ah, sure "tis true ; 
Killing eyes of azure hue ! 


Be thou lovely ;—yet, I ween, 

Fair thou art, but not a queen ; 

Not the queen of all that’s charming ¢ 
Not alone al! hearts alarming. 

Fair and bright ;—but still, I ween, 
Bright and fair ;—but not a queen. 


When I turn me here and there, 
Scores of lovely maids appear ; 
Scores of maids, in beauty blooming, 
Claims, as fair as thine assuming ; 
Scores of maidens here and there, 
Smile as sweet, and Jook as fair! 


Yet hast thou imperial sway ; 

I, thy willing slave, obey ! 

Sway imperial, now to teaze me, 
Now to soothe, and now to please me, 
Life and death attend thy sway ; 

See thy willing slave obey ! 


Scores of maidens !—what a train !— 

Scores and scores !—yet ai] were vain, 
Should ev’n thousands strive to chase thee 
From the throne where love doth piace thee ; 
Tens of thousands !—what a train! 

All their fondest hopes were vain ! 


Look me, charmer, in the face ; 
Little vixen, no grimace! 

Tell me, why for thee I’m sighing, 
Thee alone, and others flying ? 
Little charmer, no grimace + 
Speak, and look me in the face! 


Long the cause I’ve vainly scann’d, 
Why to thee alone I bend ! 

Tortur’d thus, nor know the reason, 
Martyr still to aim rous treason ! 

Fair enchantreés ! ‘fore me stand : 
Speak~and show thy magic wand ! 
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PHILLIPS’S HISTORY. 


(Literary Gazette.) 


Wwe continue without preface our 

extracts from this History of Veg- 
etables ; a few columns of which ad- 
minister to the miscellaneous nature of 
our varieus sheet. 

Mint.—Should be cut for drying, just 
when it is in flower, and on a fine day ; 
for, if cut in damp weather, the leaves 
willturn black. It should be tied in 
small bunches, and dried in a shady 
place out of the wind ; but, to retain 
its natural virtues more eflectually, it 
has been found better to place the mint 
in a screen, and to dry it quickly before 
a fire, so that it may be powdered, and 
immediately put into glass bottles and 
kept well stopped. Parsley, thyme, 
sage, and other herbs, retain their full 
fragrance when thus prepared, and 
are by this mode secured from dust, and 
always ready to the hand of the cook. 

A conserve made of mint is grateful, 
and the distilled waters, both simple 
and spiritous, are much esteemed. The 
juice of spearmint drunk in vinegar, 
often stops the hiccup. Lewis observes, 
what has before been observed by Pli- 
ny, that mint prevents the coagulation 
of milk, and hence is recommended in 
milk diets. When dry, and digested 
in rectified spirits of wine, it gives out 
a tincture which appears by day-light 
of a fine dark green, but by candle-light 
of a bright red colour; a small quanti- 
ty is green by day-light or candle-light ; 
a large quantity seems impervious to 
day-light, but when held between the 
eye and the candle, or between the eye 
and the sun, it appears red. If put in- 
to a flat bottle, it appears green side- 
ways ; but when viewed edgeways, 
red. 

Mushrooms.—So much are mush- 
rooms now in request, that we cannot 
content ourselves with mushroom beds 
only, but we have mushroom houses 
also. ‘The author, on referring to his 
diary of November fourteenth, finds a 
memorandum that would have puzzled 
our forefathers. 

“While gathering a mushroom, the 
ladder slipped and I was precipitated 
to the groand, but without injury.” 


The mushrooms in the house alluded 
to, were growing on beds supported 
one over the other by broad shelves of 
elm planks, with a deep ledge to keep 
up the earth. 

As light is not necessary for the 
growth of this high-flavoured vegeta- 
ble, almost every country-seat may fur- 
nish an out-house for the purpose of 
obtaining mushrooms at all seasons, and 
of a safe quality. 

The author has observed that the 
upper shelves in his Majesty’s mush- 
room house at Kensington, were equal- 
ly or more productive than those be- 
low: thus by good arrangement a 
small shed, or even a closet, may be 
made sufficient for the supply of a mod- 
erate family. As mice will destroy the 
spawn or young mushrooms, either 
traps must be set, or ingress allowed to 
their purring enemy. 

In the neighborhood of London, ex- 
perienced mushroom-men go about at 
the proper season, collecting vast quan- 
tities of spawn for the supply of seeds- 
men, who sell it by the bushel, the price 
varying according to the favourableness 
of the weather when it is collected.— 
Since mushrooms have been so much 
grown on hot-beds, and more minutely 
attended to, the plant has been found 
so perfect, that it can either be raised 
by seed or propagated by roots, the 
several filaments at the root producing 
tubercles in the manner of potatoes, 
from each of which will arise new roots 
and a new plant or flower. 

The following simple and easy meth- 
od is recommended for trying the qual- 
ity of field mushrooms : take an onion, 
and strip the outer skin, and boil it 
with them ; if it remains white, they 
are good, but if it become blue or black, 
there are certainly dangerous ones a- 
mong them. 

The most venomous sort is one that 
rises out of the earth about six inches 
high, rounding and hollow like a blad- 
der, red as scarlet, full of holes like fine 
wrought net work ; which is most pro- 
bably the Clathrus cancellatus. There 
is one kind of these mushrooms that is 
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said to kill the very flies that settle on 
them. 

Matthiolus mentions mushrooms that 
weighed thirty pounds each. Fer. Im- 
peratus tells us, he saw some which 
weighed above one hundred pounds 
a-piece. ‘The Journal des Scavans fur- 
nishes us with an account of some grow- 
ing on the frontiers of Hungary, which 
made a full cart load. 

A mushroom of the very first quali- 
ty was lately gathered in the neighbor- 
hood of Brigg, in Lincolnshire, which 
measured three feet four inches in cir- 
cumference ; girth of the stalk, five 
inches and a half ; it was two inches in 
thickness, and weighed twenty-nine 
ounces. Six others were gathered at 
the same time near the above, averag- 
ing about two feet in circumference. 

Chambers relates, that seme years 
ago, an extraordinary mushroom grew 
upon an old piece of timber ina black- 
smith’s cellar in the Haymarket, and 
attained the height of twelve inches or 
more, and when cyt down, appeared 
again at the same time the next year, 
and so for several succeeding years. In 
the year 1692, M. Tournefort found 
such an one growing on an old beam in 
the abbey at St. Germain’s : the smell 
was like others of the same kind. An 
infusion from part of it turned an infu- 
sion of turnsol into toa bright red ; so 
that it evidently abounded in acids. — 
This seed must have been brought by 
some accident to these situations, un- 
less the fungi originated in the decay- 
ing timber. Lord Bacon says, “ It is 
reported, that the bark of white or red 
poplar (which may be classed amongst 
the moistest trees) cut small and cast in- 
to furrows well dunged, will cause the 
ground to put forth mushrooms, at all 
seasons of the year, fit to be eaten; 
some add to the mixture leaven bread, 
resolved in water. It is also reported, 
that if a hilly field, where the stubble 
is standing, be set on fire, in the show- 
ery season it will put forth great store 
of mushrooms.” 


Parsley.—The seed should be sown 
in the spring ; it remains six weeks in 
the earth ; it never appears in less than 
forty days, nor does it often exceed fif- 
ty ; thus it takes longer to vegetate than 
any other known seed ; but it is ob- 
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served that old seed comes up earlier 
than new. 

Parsley, when rubbed against a glass 
goblet or tumbler, will break it ; the 
cause of this phenomenon is not known. 

To preserve parsley for the season- 
ing of meats, &c. let it be gathered on 
a dry day, and immediately put into a 
tinned roasting-screen, and placed close 
to a large fire; it will then soon be- 
come brittle, when it may be rubbed 
fine, and put into glass bottles for use. 


Rosemary.—It is still the custom in 
some parts of this country, as well as 
in France, to put a branch of rosemary 
in the hands of the dead when in the 
coffin; and we are told by Valmont 
Bomare, in his Histoire Naturelle, 
“ that when the coffins have been open- 
ed after several years, the plant has 
been found to have vegetated so much 
that the leaves have covered the whole 
corpse. This account savours more 
of superstition than of the nature of 
the plant. 

It is still the custom at the hospitals 
in France to burn rosemary with juni- 
per berries, to correct impure air, and 
to prevent infection. ‘The custom of 
using it at funerals may have had refer- 
ence to this virtue in the plant. 

Without entering into the extrava- 
gant opinions of the ancients respecting 
odours, we cannot avoid thinking that 
the effect which different smells and 
perfumes have on the mind as weil as 
the health, is not at present sufficiently 
attended to. : 

Most people acknowledge to have 
felt the refreshing odour of tea and cof- 
fee before tasting them ; and in heated 
rooms the fragrance of a cut lemon, or 
arecently sliced cucumber, has been 
observed to give general refreshment. 

The ancients held certain odours in 
great veneration. Among the Israel- 
ites, the principal perfume of the sanc- 
tuary was forbidden for all common 
uses. The smell of the incense and 
burnt offerings in their sacrifices was 
thought to dispose the mind to devo- 
tion ; while others were used to excite 
love. “ Ihave perfumed my bed with 
myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon.”* Some 
perfumes were prescribed to procurg 


* Proverbs, c, vii. v. 17, 
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pleasant dreams ; whereas others were 
deemed of a contrary effect. Itappears 
that they also employed odours as a 
nourishment when the frame was ex- 
hausted ; as it is related that Democ- 
ritus when on his death-bed, hearing a 
woman in the house complain that she 
should be prevented from being at a 
solemn feast which she had a great de- 
sire to see, because there would be a 
corpse in the house,ordered some loaves 
to be brought, and having opened them, 


oured wine into them, and so kept 
himself alive with the odour of them 
until the feast was past. — — — 
The sprigs of this plant were for- 
merly stuck into beef whilst roasting, 
and they are said to have communica- 
ted to it an excellent relish. ‘The leaves 
were also boiled in milk pottage, to give 
it an aromatic flavour ; and this plant 
also produces by distillation an es- 
sential oil, which was much esteemed 
for all affections of the brain. 





(New Monthly Magazine, April.) 


SKETCHES OF ITALY IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


Como. 


Wurenre Como on its lake’s still bosom views 
Bleak Alpine snows, and summer’s fervid hues, 
There is a solitude more sweet than e’er 
Was given to Fancy’s dream, or Poets prayer ; 
Where rocks and woods ward off the noon-tide ray, 
And meeting points inclose a tranquil bay 
Which sleeps on russet sands, or ripples o’er, 
Where the bare crag that to the wave descends 
Its shadows with the light-leaved olive blends, 
And myrtles mingled with the clustering vice 
High over-arch’d a bower of fragrance twine ; 
Whilst far beyond the lake’s broad waters roll’d 
Expand their pnrple splendours edged with gold, 
By headland bleak and misty isle retire, 
And seem to tinge each distant cape with fire. 
This calm retirement virtuous Pliny chose, 
Within these groves he sought and found repose, 
When sickening with the vulgar toils of life, 
The courtly homage, the forensic strife, 


He left the world which triflers hold so dear, 

And joyous sprang to feast on Nature here. 

“ Beauties of earth and heaven,” (‘twas thus he cried) 

“‘ Thou wave dark-heaving to the cavern’s side, 

Thou ancient forest’s venerable shade, 

Ye azure mountains that in distance fade, 

Ye clouds that round their icy summits break, 

How pure, how deep the wisdom that ye speak ! 

Not that vain knowledge taught in worldly schools, 

To flatter, fawn, ensnare, delude by rules ; 

In truth’s fair semblance to conceal our guile, 

And sheath the stings of malice in a smile: 

Not that base grovelling to another’s will, 

Reviled, spurn’d, trampled, yet complacent still ; 

But studious thoughts on Nature’s works intent, 

The soaring hopes in fancy’s vision sent, 

The clear transparence of the spotless mind, 

Which glows with joys that leave no shade behind.” 
Thus didst thou read Creation’s moral page, 

Thus soothe thy cares, O philosophic sage. 

I feel with thee the raptures that inspir’d 

Thy lonely hours, when, in itself retired, 

Thy free mind soar’d upon the wings of thought, 

And grasp’d the fair ideas which it sought. 

I seem thy sports, thy studies to divide, 

Through valleys lone I linger by thy side, 

Breathe the keen freshness of the mountain-air, 

And read man’s charter’d independence there. 
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Or trim with thee the midnight lamp, and gaze 
Upon the glories of Rome's ancient days, 
The glow of mind, the constancy of soul, 
Stamp’'d by thy genius on the historic roll, 
When o’er thy breast prophetic longings came, 
And throbb’d with promise of immortal fame. 

But did thy virtuous bosom never feel 
Those blighted hopes which thought could never heal ? 
Did thy capacious wisdom ne’er explore 
An unseen world, where fame should be no more ? 
Wast thou content mind’s purest joys to know, 
And in the silent grave those joys forego ? 
The towering heights of Reason’s lore to try, 
To plume thine eagle fancy and to die ? 
Did no still voice e’er whisper in thy breast, 
That those fond aspirations to be blest, 
That feverish restlessness, that mortal strife, 
Were the sure earnests of immortal life, 
Seeds of that flower that was again to bloom 
More bright, more fair and live beyond the tomb ? 
U nhappy ! ' from these truths thou turn’dst aw ay, 
Nor hail’dst the morn that brought our glorious day. 


HE view of the Lake of Como 
from the town is confined to a 
small circular basin, surrounded by high 
hills, and enlivened by villas. On 
doubling a low headland, a very beau- 
tiful reach is seen. ‘The mountains 
rise on each side boldly from the wa- 
ter’s edge, and their summits terminate 
in peaks of varied form and elevation, 
Their gradual ascent (in Gibbon’s 
words) is covered by a triple plantation 
of olives, of vines, and of chesnut- 
trees, and they are clothed nearly to 
their summits with verdure. The 
green mass of the woods is agreeably 
interrupted in various places by small 
villages, clustering round the slender 
tower of the church, or by the solitary 
convent or chapel, whilst the white vil- 
las which crowd the shores are reflect- 
ed in the transparent waters which 
flow close under their walls. About 
three miles from Como we came to the 
promontory and small village of Torno. 
{t forms a very picturesque object, 
sloping gradually from the higher hills, 
and projecting far into the lake, with 
its houses, church, and cypress-trees. 
Here some have placed Pliny’s two vil- 
laa—his Tragedy and Comedy. The 
situation has sufficient beauty, and 
agrees well enough with Pliny’s de- 
scription to warrant us in placing them 
here ; but there is nothing like conclu- 
Sive evidence of their having occupied 
this site. We coasted the Eastern 
Shore of the lake from Torno, admir- 
ing, as we advanced, the beauty and 


boldness of the scenery, and, about 
two miles farther, landed at a modern 
villa called the Pliniana. Here, in the 
inner court of the house, is the inter- 
mitting fountain described by both P li- 
nys. Its source is under a low cavern; 
itruns with great rapidity, and is as 
clear as crystal. The attendant in- 
formed us, that it still rises and falls 
thrice a day, but at uncertain hours, 
It does not, I think, appear from Pli- 
ny’s account, that he had a villa close 
to this fountain ; and, indeed, the con- 
fined situation, hardly allowing room 
for a house, is very ill adapted to the 
space of a Roman mansion. ‘The site 
however, of the Pliniana is very beau- 
tiful; it is embosomed in a grove of 
chesnuts, laurel, and cypress ; it clings 
close to the rocky hill which rises im- 
mediately above it ; and commands an 
extensive and magnificent view of the 
lake. 

I shall subjoin Pliny’s description of 
his villas on the lake, as tending to il- 
lustrate the beautiful scenery in which 
his elegant genius seems so much to 
have delighted. “ On this shore I have 
many villas, but two, as they please me 
most, so principally engage me. The 
one placed on rocks, after the Baian 
fashion, looks over the lake ; the other, 
also, in the Baian manner, touches its 
waters: wherefore, that lam accus- 
tomed to call Tragedy, because she is 
supported on buskins; this, Comedy, 
because her feet are sandaled. Each 
has its peculiar charms, which, to the 
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possessor of both, are, from their very 
diversity, rendered more attractive. 
This enjoys the lake more closely ; that 
more extensively —this embraces in its 
prospect one bay only of a soft circling 
outline ; that with its lofty promontory 
divides two :—from that the extended 
line of coast, stretching to a great dis- 
tance, appears like a school of eques- 
trian exercise; from this the gentle 
curve of the shore forms a spacious 


and sheltered portico for pedestrian 
recreation. That feels not the waves; 
this breaks them ;—from that you can 
look down upon the fishermen: from 
this you can partake in the sport your- 
self, and throw the hook from your 
chamber, n nay, almost from your bed, as 
from a boat. These united attractions 
have induced me to make to each those 
additions in which they are separately 


deficient.” —Pliny, B. ix. Ep. 7. 





(Monthly Magazine, Mar.) 


THE TREE OF KEBYRBOR, 


In the Island of that name,situated twelve miles N.E. of Baroatch, in the vicinity of the Cornaline Mines. 
(Read to the Literary Society of Bombay, by Dr. Copland.) 


HE moon was shining bright, and 

we could distinguish objects so as 
to forma correct notion of the tree. 
The obscurity diffused beneath the fo- 
liage added to the grandeur and solem- 
nity of the scene. Its leafy colonnades, 
its verdant arcades, its immense fes- 
toons, the spacious area that this giant 
of the forest covers with its shade, its 
enormous trunks, all concur to attest 
its antiquity, and I experienced emo- 
tions similar to what are felt in the vast 
basilicos of the gothic order, while the 
freshness which emanated from the 
thick foliage seemed to give me new 
life. 

The ground which this tree covers 
with its branches, as far as I could 
judge, is about tliree or four acres. 
They ascend to such a height as to be 
visible in a radius of many miles ; at 
certain distances the tree appears like a 
hill, forming one extremity of the isl- 
and. On the east the river washes its 
foot; to the south and west are sand 
banks, which are covered at high tides. 
The northern part of the island is a 
tongue stretching about three miles. 
The soil, light and sandy, has some 
fertility. 

When the river overflows, towards 
the end of the rainy season, the island 
becomes inundated. This forces the 
few islanders that inhabit it, with the 


apes, their neighbours, to seek refuge 
in the higher parts of the tree, where 
they remain perched several days, till 
the waters retire; such being their ra- 
pidity, that no boat can manoeuvre in 
them. 

A singular tradition exists among the 
Hindoos respecting this tree. They re- 
late that a man of the name of Kebyr, 
renowned for sanctity, after cleansing 
his teeth in the Indian manner, with a 
piece of wood, threw it into the river, 
where it took root so as to form, in time, 
this prodigious tree. After his death, 
the saint had the honours of canoniza- 
tion, and we saw his statue in a temple 
near one of the most ancient trunks, 
supposed to be the piece of wood that 
served him for a tooth pick. 

To this temple repair all the neigh- 
bouring villagers, and a multitude of 
strangers arrive to pay their devotions. 
The duty of celebrating the ceremonies 
is confined to the mendicants named 
Biragys, superintended by a chief who 
resides in that island. With an excep- 
tion of the students that dwell on the 
neighbouring continent, the rest are 
wanderers that come from all parts of 
India. Our intention was to pass the 
night under the protection of the saint, 
but not having our hammocks we were 
obliged to take to our boat, and pass 
the night in it, instead of a temple. 
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(English Magazines, April.) 


THE DEVIL’S LADDER. 


Not far from Lorrich, upon the 


extreme frontiers of the Rhine pro-- 


vince, are still to be seen the ruins of 
an ancient castle, which was formerly 
inhabited by Sibo, of Lorrich, a knight 
great courage, but of a character any 
thing rather than gentle. It happened 
once, in a stormy eve, that a little old 
man knocked at his castle-gate, and be- 
sought his hospitality,—a request which 
was nota little enforced by the shrill 
voice of the wind, as it whistled through 
his streaming locks, almost as white as 
the snows that fell fast about him. The 
knight, however, was not in one of his 
mildest moods, nor did the wild dwar- 
fish figure of the stranger plead much 
for him who was by no means an ad- 
mirer of poverty, whatever shape it 
might assume. His repulse, therefore, 
was not couched in the gentlest lan- 
guage ; and, indeed, deserved praise, 
rather for its energetic conciseness, 
than for any other quality. The little 
old man was equally sparing of words 
on his part, and simply saying, “I will 
requite your kindness,” passed on his 
way with a most provoking serenity of 
temper. 

At the time, Sibo did not take this 
threat very much to heart ; but it soon 
appeared to be something more than an 
empty menace; for the next day he 
missed his daughter, a lovely girl in 
her tenth year, who was already cele- 
brated for her beauty through the whole 
province. People were immediately 
sent out to seek her in every direction, 
and at last the knight, finding none of 
his messengers return, set out himself 
for the same purpose. For a long time 
he was no more successful in the search 
than his vassals ; nobody had seen her, 
nobody could give him any information, 
till he met with an old shepherd, who 
said, “ that early in the day he had seen 
a young girl gathering flowers at the 
foot of the Redrich mountain ; that, in 
a little time after, several dwarfs had 
approached the child, and, having seiz- 
ed her in their arms, tripped up to the 
summit of the rock with as much facili- 


ity as if they had been walking on a 
plain. God forbid!” added the shep- 
herd, making the sign of the cross, 
“ God forbid, that they were of those 
evil spirits who live in the hidden cen- 
tre of the mountain ; they are easily 
excited to anger, which is too often fa- 
tal to its victims.” The knight, alarm- 
ed at this recital, cast his eyes towards 
the summit of the Redrich, and there, 
indeed, was Garlinda, who seemed to 
stretch forth her arms for his assistance. 
Stung with all the impotence of pas- 
sion, he instantly assembled his vassals, 
to see if there was not one among the 
number who could climb the precipice; 
but, though several made the effort, 
none succeeded. He then ordered them. 
to provide instruments for cutting a 
pathway in the rock; this attempt, 
however, was not a jot more successful 
than the first, for no sooner had the 
workmen begun to use their axes, than 
such a shower of stones was poured up- 
on their heads from the mountain-top, 
that they were compelled to fly for safe- 
ty. At the same time a voice was 
heard, which seemed to proceed from 
the depths of the Redrich, and which 
distinctly uttered these words :-—“ It is 
thus that we requite the hospitality of 
the Knight of Lorrich ” 

Sibo, finding earthly arms of no avail 
against the gnomes, had now recourse 
to heaven; and as he had certain pri- 
vate reasons for distrusting the efficacy 
of his own prayers, he bribed the monks 
and nuns of the neighbourhood to em- 
ploy their intercession. But these holy 
folks prospered no better with their 
beads than the peasants had done with 
their pick-axes ; the gnomes continued 
as immoveable as their own mountain, 
and nothing was left to console the poor 
Sibo, except the certainty of his daugh- 
ter’s living. His first looks at day- 
break, and his last at night-fall, were 
given to the Redrich, and each time he 
could see Garlinda on its summit, 
stretching out her little arms in mourn- 
ful greeting to her father. 

But, to do justice to the gnomes, they 
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took all possible care of their little 
foundling, and suffered her to want for 
nothing ; they built for her a beautiful 
little cottage. the walls of which were 
covered with shells, and crystals, and 
stones of a thousand colours. Their 
wives, too, made her necklaces of pear! 
and emerald wreaths, and found every 
hour some fresh amusements for her 
youth, which grew up in a continued 
round of delight, like a snow-(rop in 
the first gentle visitings of the spring. 
Indeed, she seemed to be a general fa- 
vourite, and more particularly so with 
one old gnome, the sister of him who 
had tempted her by the flowers on the 
Redrich. Often would she say to her 
pupil, when her young eyes were fora 
moment dimmed with a transient re- 
collection of past times : “ Be of good 
heart, my dear child ; I am preparing 
for you a dowry, such as was never yet 
given to the daughter of a king.” 

Thus rolled away four years, and 
Sibo had nearly renounced all hope of 
again seeing his Garlinda, when Ru- 
the!m, a young and valiant knight, re- 
turned from Hungary, where he had 
acquired a glorious name, by his deeds 
against the infidels. His castle being 
only half a league distant from Lorrich, 
he was not long in hearing of Sibo’s 
loss, upon which he determined to re- 
cover the fair fugitive, or perish in the 
attempt. With this design, he sought 
the old knight, who was still buried in 
grief for his daughter's absence, and 
made him acquainted with his purpose. 
Sibo grasped the young warrior’s hand, 
and a smile, the first he had known for 
many years, passed over his hard fea- 
tures as he replied, “ Look out from 
this window, my gallant stranger ; as 
far as the eye can reach, it looks upon 
the lands of Sibo; below, too, in the 
castle vaults, where others keep their 
prisoners, I lock up my gold, enough to 
purchase another such a_ province. 
Bring me back my daughter, and this 
shall be yours,—and a prize beyond all 
this,—my daughter’s hand. Go forth, 
my young knight, and heaven’s bless- 
ing go with you.” 

Ruthelm immediately betook himself 
to the foot of the Redrich to explore his 
ground, but he soon saw that it would 
be impossible to climb the mountain 


withont aid from some quarter, for the 
sides were absolutely perpendicular. 
Still he was unwilling to give up his 
purpose ; he walked round and round 
the rock, exploring every cleft and eve- 
ry cranny, wishing that he had wings, 
and cursing the shrubs that nodded 
their heads most triumphantly near the 
summit, as if in defiance of his efforts. 
Almost ready to burst with vexation, 
he was about to desist, when the moun- 
tain-gnome stood before him on a sud- 
den, and thus accosted him :— 

“Ho! ho! my spruce knight; you 
have heard, it seems, of the beautiful 
Garlinda, whose abode is onthe summit 
of these rocks. Is it not so, my mighty 
man of arms? Well, Ill be your friend 
in this business; she is my pupil, and I 
promise you she is yours, as soon as 
you can get her.” 

‘* Be itso,” replied the knight, hold- 
ing out his hand in token that the offer 
was accepted. 

“Tam but a dwarf in comparison 
with you,” replied the little man, “ but 
my word is as good as yours notwith- 
standing. If you can manage to climb 
the precipice, I shall give you up the 
maiden; and though the road is some- 
what rough, the prize will more than 
recompense your labour. About it, 
therefore, and good luck attend you on 
your journey.” 

Having uttered these words, the 
dwarf disappeared, with loud bursts 
of laughter, to the great indignation of 
Ruthelm, whose wit was altogether in 
the elbows. He measured the cliff with 
angry eyes, and at last exclaimed, 
“ Climb it, quotha ! yes, indeed, if IJ 
had wings.” 

“Tt may happen without wings,” 
said a voice close beside him ; and the 
knight, looking round, perceived a little 
old \ woman, who gently tapped him on 
the shoulder : “I have heard all that 
passed just now between you and my 
brother. He was once offended by 
Sibo, but the knight has long since paid 
the penalty of that offence ; and besides, 
the maiden has none of her father’s 
harshness: she is beautiful, good, and 
compassionate to the waats of others ; 
I am certain, that she would never re- 
fuse hospitality, even though it were to 
a beggar. For my part, I love her, as 
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if she were my own child, and have 
long wished that some noble knight 
would choose her as his bride. It seems 
that you have done so; and my bro- 
ther has given you his word, a pledge 
that with us is sacred. ‘Take, there- 
fore, this silver bell ; go with it to the 
Wisper Valley, where you will finda 
mine, which has long ceased to be 
worked, and which you will easily rec- 
ognise by the beech-tree and the fir that 
twine their boughs together at its en- 
trance. Go in without fear, and ring 
the bell thrice, for within lives my 
younger brother, who will come to you 
the moment he hears its sound. At 
the same time the bell will be a token 
to him that you are sent from me. Re- 
quest him to make a ladder for you up 
to the summit of Redrich; he will easi- 
ly accomplish this task before the 
break of day, and, when done, you may 
trust to it without the slightest fear of 
danger.” 

Ruthelm did as the old woman had 
directed; he set out instantly for the 
Wisper Valley, where he soon found 
the mine in guestion, with the two 
trees twined together at its opening. 
Here he paused in something like ter- 
ror; it was one of those still nights, 
when the mind has leisure for appre- 
hension. ‘The moon shone sadly on 
the wet grass, aud not a star was visi- 
ble. For a moment his cheek was 
pale, but in the next instant it was red 
with shame, and he rang the bell with 
a most defying vehemence, as if to 
atone for his momentary alarm. At 
the third sound, a little man arose from 
the depths of the mine, habited in 
erey, and carrying a lamp, in which 
burnt a pale blue meteor. To the 
gnome’s question of what did he want, 
the knight boldly replied by a plain 
story of his adventure ; and the friend- 
ly dwarf, bidding him to be of good 
cheer, desired that he would visit the 
Redrich by the break of day; at the 
same time he took from his pocket a 
whistle, which he blew thrice, when 
the whole valley swarmed with little 
gnomes, carrying saws and axes, and 
other instruments of labour. A sign 
from their leader was enough ; they 
set off in the direction of the Redrich, 
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when, in a few moments only, it was 
evident their task had begun by the 
horrible din that be heard even in the 
Wisper Valley. Highly delighted with 
this result, the knight bent his way 
homewards, his heart beating as fast as 
the hammers of the gnomes, the noise 
of which accompanied him in his jour- 
ney, and entertained him in his castle. 
Nor indeed did Ruthelm desire better 
music, for besides that the knights of 
those warlike times were more celebrat- 
ed for hard blows than for fine ears, 
every sound of the axe was a step in 
the ladder, and every step in the ladder 
was a step nearer to Garlinda, with 
whom he had contrived to be despe- 
rately in love, without the superfluity 
of seeing her. 

No sooner had the morning begun to 
dawn, than he set out for the Redrich, 
where he found that the gnomes had 
not made all that nightly clatter to no 
purpose ; a ladder was firmly planted 
against the rock, and reached to the 
very top of the mountain. There was 
a slight throb of fear at his heart, as he 
mounted the lower steps, but his cour- 
age increased in proportion to his ad- 
vance. In a short time he arrived hap- 
pily at the summit, precisely as the 
light of day was breaking in the east, 
when the first object presented to his 
eyes was Garlinda, who sweetly slum- 
bered on a bank of flowers. The knight 
was riveted to the spot, and his heart 
beat high with pleasure as he gazed on 
the sleeping beauty ; but when she o- 
pened her bright blue eyes, and turned 
their mild lustre upon him, he almost 
sank beneath the gush of ecstacy that 
thrilled through every vein. In an in- 
stant he was at her feet, and poured 
forth the story of his love, with a vehe- 
mence that at ence confounded and 
pleased the object of it. She blushed, 
and wept, and smiled as she wept, her 
eyes sparkling through her tears, like 
the sun-beams shooting through a spring 
shower. 

At this moment they were interrupt- 
ed by the unexpected appearance of 
the gnome who had carried off Gartin- 
da; behind him was his sister, testify- 
ing by her smiles how much pleased 
she was by the happy meeting of the 
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lovers. At first the dwarf frowned an- 
grily at the sight of Ruthelm; but, 
when he perceived the ladder, he readi- 
ly guessed how all had happened} and 
burst into a sudden fit of laughter, ex- 
claiming, “ Another trick played me 
by my good old sister! I have promised 
though, and will keep my word. Take 
that which you have come so far to 
seek, and be more hospitable than your 
father. ‘That you may not, however, 
gain your prize too easily, you shall re- 
turn by the same way that you came; 
for our pupil we have a more conven- 
ient road, and heaven grant it may 
prove the road to her happiness.” 
Ruthelm willingly descended the lad- 
der, though not without some little 
peril to his own neck, while the gnome 
and his sister led the maiden by a path 
that traversed the interior of the moun- 
tain, and opened at its foot by a secret 
outlet. Here they were to part, and 
the old woman, presenting her with a 
box formed of petrified palm-wood, and 
filled with jewels, thus addressed her : 
—‘“ Take this, my dear child ; it is the 
dowry that I have so long and often 
promised you. And do not forget your 
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mountain friends, for in the various evils 
of the world you are going to visit, a 
day, perhaps, may come, when you will 
need their power. You'll think of this, 
my child.”—Garlinda thanked the 
dwarf, and wept in thanking her. 

And now Ruthelm conducted the 
fair-one to her father, though not with- 
out many a lingering look cast back 
upon the mountain she had quitted. 
To describe the old man’s joy would be 
impossible ; mindful of the past, he im- 
mediately gave orders that all who 
sought the hospitality of his castle 
should be feasted there with the utmost 
kindness for the space of eight days ; 
and Ruthelm received the hand of Gar- 
linda, in recompense of his knightly 
service. Both lived to the evening of 
along and happy life, blest in them- 
selves and no less blest in their pos- 
terity. 

For many years the ladder still re- 
mained attached to the mountain, and 
was looked upon by the neighbouring 
peasants as the work of a demon.— 
Hence it is that the Redrich is yet 
known by the name of The Devil’s 
Ladder. 





STANZAS 


On viewing the Monument of two Children sleeping, by Chantrey. 


O Cuantrey ! thou hast stolen the feeling all 
-Of Nature’s young and innocent worshippers, 
Of those whose hearts keep holy festival 
Through the fair seasons of their beauteous years ; 
Whose feet go printless over woe ; whose tears 


But gem the looks of gladness where they light ; 
Whose lips are wet with honey ; while the fears, 
* Waylaying mortal joys, may never fright 
The soul from its repast, pure, sensitive, and light. 


For when the blight of ugly Death had thrown 

Its lustre from that seat of love, the eye, 

Then camest thou, and in thy chisell’d stone 

Hewedst out these an immortality. 

While their free spirits sought to glorify 

The holiness of innocence with wings, 

Thou bad’st their fairy forms entranced lie, 

As if they dreamt of Heaven, and lovely things 
That Future still to Youth in radiant beauty brings. 


O artist ! pity thou could’st not bestow 
The breath into those lips that gently part ; 
And give the warm blood in those veins to flow, 
That seem to converse with the throbbing heart ; 
And bid that perfect foot with ardent start, 
Climb the bright Helicon of Life’s domain ; 
Pity ! yet hardly so ;—man has no art 
To wake the youthful melody again ; 

And joy is oft, at best, the holiday of pain. 
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Sweet forms ! sweet memories of what have been ! 
Fair triumphs of a noble art! ye lie 
Mocking at things of flesh, in all your green, 
And everlasting freshness. Oh! gone by 
I have known forms like yours,—yet they could die ! 
But your sweet sympaties shall perish not ; 
And ye, like rainbows promise-bent on high, 
Shall point the mourner from his earthly spot, 
To where immortal youth is joy’s peculiar lot. 





(New Monthly, April.) 


LETTER FROM SPAIN. 


Seville. 


HEN the last census was made, 

in 1787, the number of Spanish 
females confined to the cloister, for life, 
amounted to thirty-twothousand. That 
in a country where wealth is small and 
ill distributed, and industry languishes 
under innumerable restraints, there 
should be a great many _portionless 
gentlewomen unable to find a suitable 
match, and consequently glad of a dig- 
nified asylum, where they might secure 
peace and competence, if not happi- 
ness, is so perfectly natural, that the 
founders and supporters of any institu- 
tion intended to fulfil these objects 
would deserve to be reckoned among 
the friends of humanity. But the cruel 
and wicked church law, which, aided 
by external force, binds the nuns with 
perpetual vows, makesthe convents for 
females the Bastilles of superstition, 
where many a victim lingers through a 
long life of despair or insanity. ‘Though 
I do not mean to enter into a point of 
Theological controversy, | find it im- 
possible to dwell for a moment on this 
subject without expressing my utter ab- 
horrence and detestation of the cold in- 
difference with which our church looks 
on the glaring evils of some of its laws, 
when, according to her own doctrines, 
they might be either repealed or amend- 
ed without relinquishing any of her 
claims. The authority of the Roman 
Pontiff, in all matters of church govern- 
ment, is not questioned among Catho- 
lics. Yet, from a proud affectation of 
infallibility, even upon such points as 
the most violent partisans of that ab- 
surd pretension have never ventured to 
place within its reach, the church of 
Rome has been so sparing of the power 
to reform her laws, that it might be 


suspected she wished to abandon it by 
prescription. Always ready to bind, 
the heirs of Saint Peter have shewn 
themselves extremely averse to the hu- 
mane office of loosing on earth, except 
when it served the purposes of gain or 
ambition. The time, I believe, will nev- 
er come when the church of Rome will 
agree to make concessions on what are 
called matters of faith. But I cannot 
discover the least shadow of reason cr 
interest for the obstinacy which pre- 
serves unaltered the barbarous laws re- 
lating to the religious vows of females ; 
unless it be that vile animal jealousy, 
which persons, deprived of the pleas- 
ures of love, are apt to mistake for zeal 
in the cause of chastity : such zeal as 
your Queen Elizabeth felt for the purity 
of her maids. 

The Nunneries in this town amount 
to twenty-nine. Of these, some are un- 
der the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Friars, whose rule of religious life they 
profess ; and some under that of the 
Episcopal See. The last generally fol- 
low the monastic rules of Saint Bene- 
dict, Saint Bernard, or Saint Jerom ; 
and it is remarkable, that the same su- 
periority which is observable in the se- 
cular above the regular clergy, is found 
in the nuns under the episcopal juris- 
diction. Some of the ast inhabit large 
convents, whose courts and gardens al- 
low the inhabitants ample space for ex- 
trcise and amusement. Instead ofmar- 
row cells, the nuns live in a comforta- 
ble suite of apartments, often at the 
head of a small family of younger nuns 
whom they have educated, or of pupils, 
not under religious vows, whom their 
parents place there for instruction. The 
life, in fact, of these communities, is 
rather collegiate than monastic ; and 
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were it not for the tyrannical law which 
deprives the professed nuns of their lib- 
erty, such establishments would be far 
from objectionable. The dress of these 
nuns is still that which the Duenas, or 
elderly matrons, wore when the con- 
vents were founded, with the addition 
of a large mantle, black, white, or blue, 
according to the custom of the order, 
which they use at the choir. Froma 
head-dress not unlike that which, if I 
may venture upon such matters, I be- 
lieve you call mob-cap, hangs the black 
veil. A rosary, or chaplet of black 
beads with a cross at the end, is seen 
hanging over the neck and shoulders, 
or loosely coiled on a leather strap, 
which tightens the tunic or gown to the 
waist. A slip of cloth of the breadth 
of the shoulders, called the scapulary, 
hangs down to the feet both before and 
behind, probably with a view to con- 
ceal every outline of the female shape. 


The mildness of these monastic rules 
being unsatisfactory to the fiery spirit 
of bigotry, many convents have been 
founded under the title of Reformed, 
where, without the least regard to the 
sex of the votaries, young and delicate 
females are subjected to a life of priva- 
tion and hardship, as the only infallible 
method of obtaining the favour of Hea- 
ven. Their dress is a tunic of sack- 
cloth, tied round the waist with a knot- 
ted rope. The rule allows them no 
linen either for clothing or bedding. 
Woollen of the coarsest kind, frets their 
bodies, day and night, even during the 
burning summers of the South of Spain. 
A mantle of the same sackcloth is the 
only addition which the nuns make to 
their dress in winter, while their feet, 
shod with open sandals, and without 
either socks or stockings, are exposed 
to the sharp winter blasts, and the 
deadening chill of the brick floors. A 
band of coarse linen, two inches in 
breadth, is worn by the Capuchin nuns, 
boend tight six or eight times round the 
head, in remembrance, it is said, of the 
crown of thorns ; and such is the bar- 
barous spirit of the rule, that it does 
not allow this band to be taken off even 
under an access of fever. A young 
woman that takes the veil in any of the 
reformed convents renounces the sight 
of her nearest relations. The utmost 
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indulgence as to communication with 
parents and brothers extends to a short 
conversation once a month, in the pre- 
sence of one of the elder nuns, behind a 
thick curtain spread on the inner side 
of the iron grating, which completely 
intercepts the view. ‘The religious 
vows, however, among the Capuchin 
nuns puta final end to all communica- 
tion between parents and children. 


To those acquainted with the char- 
acter of our species of christianity, it 
will be difficult to conceive what motive 
can influence the mind of a young crea- 
tur of sixteen thus to sacrifice herself 
upon the altars of these Molochs whom 
we call Saints and Patriarchs. ‘To me 
these horrid effects of superstition ap- 
pear so natural, that I only wonder 
when I see so many of our religious 
young females still out of the convent. 
Remorse and mental horrors goad some 
young men into the strictest monaste- 
ries, while more amiable, though equal- 
ly mistaken views, lead our females to 
a similar course of life. We are taught 
to believe self-inflicted pain to be ac- 
ceptable to the Deity, both as an atone- 
ment for crime, and a token of thank- 
fulness. The female character, among 
us, isa compound of the most ardent 
feelings—vehement to  deliriousness, 
generous to devotedness. What won- 
der, then, if, early impressed with the 
loveliness and sufferings of an incarnate 
Deity, an exquisitely tender mind grow 
restless and dissatisfied with a world as 
yet known only through the pictures of 
morose fanatics, and. pant after the 
most effectual means of giving her ce- 
lestial lover an unquestionable proof of 
gratitude ? The first nascent wish of 
taking the veil is eagerly watched and 
seized by a confessor, who, to a violent 
jealousy of earthly bridegrooms, joins a 
confident sense of merit in adding one 
virgin more to the ten thousand of the 
spiritual Harem. Pious parents trem- 
ble to place themselves between God 
and their daughter, and often with a 
bleeding heart lead her to the foot ofthe 
altar. 

There is an extreme eagerness in the 
Catholic professors of celibacy, both 
male and female, to decoy young per- 
sons into toils from which they them- 
selves cannot escape. With this view 
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they have disguised the awful ceremony 
which cuts off an innocent girl from the 
sweetest hopes of nature, with the 
pomp and gaiety which mankind have 
unanimously bestowed on the triumph 
of legitimate love. The whole pro- 
cess which condemns a female “ to 
wither on the virgin thorn,” and “ live 
a barren sister all her life,” is studious- 
ly made to represent a wedding. ‘The 
unconscious victim, generally in her 
fifteenth year, finds herself, for some 
time previous to her taking the veil, the 
queen of the whole community which 
has obtained her preference. She is 
constantly addressed by the name of 
bride, and sees nothing but gay prepa- 
rations for the expected day of her spi- 
ritual nuptials. Attired in a splendid 
dress, and decked with all the jewels of 
her family and friends, she takes public 
leave of her acquaintance, visits, on her 
way to the convent, several other nun- 
neries to be seen and admired by the 
recluse inhabitants, and even the crowd 
which collects in her progress follows 
her with tears and blessings. As she 
approaches the church of her monaste- 
ry, the dignified ecclesiastic who is to 
perform the ceremony, meets the in- 
tended novice at the door, and leads 
her to the altar amid the sounds of bells 
and musical instruments. ‘The monas- 
tic weeds are blessed by the priest in 
her presence ; and having embraced 
her parents and nearest relations, she is 
led by the lady who actsas_ bride’s- 
maid to the small door next to the dou- 
ble grating, which separates the nun’s 
choir from the body of the church. A 
curtain is drawn while the abbess cuts 
off the hair of the novice, and strips her 
of worldly ornaments. On the removal 
of the curtain she appears in the mo- 
nastic garb, surrounded by the nuns 
bearing lighted tapers, her face covered 
with the white veil of probationship, 
fixed on the head by a wreath of flow- 
ers. After the Te Deum, or some oth- 
er hymn of thanksgiving, the friends of 
the family adjourn to the Locutory, or 
Visiting-room, where a collation of ices 
and sweetmeats is served in the pre- 
sence of the mock bride, who, with the 
principal nuns, attends behind the grat- 
mg which separates the visitors from 
the inmates of the convent. In the 
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more austere convents the parting visit 
is omitted, and the sight of the novice 
in the white veil, immediately after 
having her hair cut off, is the last 
which, for a whole year, is granted to 
the parents. They again see her on 
the day when she binds herself with the 
irrevocable vows, never to behold her 
more, unless they should live to see her 
again crowned with flowers, when she 
is laid in her grave. 

Instances of novices quitting the 
convent during the year of probation 
are extremely rare. ‘The ceremony of 
taking the veil is too solemn, and bears 
too much the character of a public en- 
gagement, to allow full liberty of choice 
during the subsequent noviciate. ‘The 
timid mind of a girl shrinks from the 
idea of appearing again the world, un- 
der the tacit reproach of fickleness and 
relaxed devotion. ‘The nuns, besides, 
do not forget their arts during the nom- 
inal trial of the victim, and she lives a 
whole year the object of their caresses. 
Nuns, in fact, who, after profession, 
would have given their lives for a day of 
freé breathing out of their prison, it has 
been my misfortune to know ; but I 
cannot recollect more than ene instance 
of a novice quitting the convent ; and 
that was a woman of obscure birth, on 
whom public opinion had no influence. 

That many nuns, especially in the 
more liberal convents, live happy, I 
have every reason to believe ; but, on 
the other hand, I possess mdubitable 
evidence of the exquisite misery which 
is the lot of some unfortunate females, 
under similar circumstances. [I shall 
mention only one case in actual exist- 
ence, with which I am circumstaatially 
acquainted. f 

A lively and interesting little girl of 
fifteen, poor, though connected with 
some of the first gentry in the town, 
having received her education under an 
aunt who was at the head of a wealthy, 
and not austere, Franciscan convent, 
came out, as the phrase is, to see the 
world, previous to her taking the veil. 
I often met the intended novice at the 
house of one of her relations, where I 
visited daily. She had scarcely been a 
fortnight out of the cloister, when that 
world she had learned to abhor in de- 
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winning her affections, that at the 
end of three months she could hardly 
disguise her aversion to the veil. The 
day, however, was now fast approach- 
ing which had been fixed for the cere- 
mony, without her feeling sufficient re- 
solution to decline it. Her father, a 
good but weak man, she knew but too 
well, could not protect her from the ill 
treatment of an unfeeling mother, whose 
vanity was concerned in thus disposing 
of a daughter for whom she had no 
hopes of finding a suitable match. The 
kindness of her aunt, the good nun to 
whom the distressed girl was indebted for 
the happiness of her childhood, formed, 
besides, too strong a contrast with the 
unkindness of an unnatural mother, 
not to give her wavering mind a strong 
though painful bias towards the clois- 
ter. ‘To this were added all the arts 
of pious seduction so common among 
the religious of both sexes. The pre- 
parations for the approaching solemni- 
ty were, in the mean time, industriously 
got forward with the greatest publicity. 
Verses were circulated, in which her 
confessor sang the triumph of Divine 
Love over the wily suggestions of the 
impious. The wedding-dress was 
shewn to every acquaintance, and due 
notice of the appointed day was given 
to friends and relatives. But the fears 
and aversion of the devoted victim 
grew as she saw herself more and more 
involved in the toils she had wanted 
courage to burst when she first felt 
them. ; 

It was in company with my friend 
Seandro, with whose private history 
you are well acquainted, that I often 
met the unfortunate Maria Francisca. 
His efforts to dissuade her from the 
rash step she was going to take, and 
the warm language in which he spoke 
to her father on that subject, had made 
her look upon him as a warm and sin- 
cere friend. The unhappy girl, on the 
eve of the day when she was to take 
the veil, repaired to church, and sent 
him a message, without mentioning her 
name, that a female penitent requested 
his attendance at the confessional. With 
painful surprise he found the future 
novice at his feet, in a state bordering 
on distraction. When a flood of tears 
had allowed her utterance, she told him 
that, for want of another friend in the 
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whole world, to whom she could dis- 
close her feelings, she came to him, not, 
however, for the purpose of confession, 
but because she trusted he would listen 
with pity to her sorrows. With a 
warmth and eloquence above her years, 
she protested that the distant terrors of 
eternal punishment, which, she feared, 
might be the consequence of her deter- 
mination, could not deter her from the 
step by which she was going to escape 
the incessant persecution of her mother. 
In vain did my friend volunteer his as- 
sistance to extricate her from the apal- 
ling difficulties which surrounded her : 
in vain did he offer to wait upon the 
archbishop, and implore his interfer- 
ence: no offers, no persuasions could 
move her. She parted as if ready to 
be conveyed to the scaffold, and the 
next day she took the veil. 

The real kindness of her aunt, and 
the treacherous smiles of the other nuns, 
supported the pining novice through 
the year of probation. ‘The scene I 
beheld when she was bound with the 
perpetual vows of monastic life, is one 
which I cannot recollect without an ac- 
tual sense of suffocation. A solemn 
mass, performed with all the splendour 
which that ceremony admits, preceded 
the awful oaths of the novice. At the 
conclusion of the service, she approach- 
ed the superior of the order. A pen, 
gaily ornamented with artificial flow- 
ers, was put into her trembling hand, 
to sign the engagement for life, on 
which she was about to enter. Then, 
standing before the iron-grate of the 
choir, she began to chaunt, ina weak 
and fainting voice, the act of consecra- 
tion of herself to God ; but, having ut- 
tered a few words, she fainted into the 
arms of the surrounding nuns. This 
was attributed to mere fatigue and emo- 
tion. No sooner had the means em- 
ployed restored to the victim the pow- 
ers of speech, than, with a vehemence 
which those who knew not her circum- 
stances attributed to a fresh impulse of 
holy zeal, and in which the few that 
were in the painful secret saw nothing 
but the madness of despair, she hurried 
over the remaining sentences, and seal- 
ed her doom for ever. 

The real feelings of the new vota- 
ress were, however, too much suspect- 
ed by her more bigoted or more resign- 
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ed fellow-prisoners; and time and 
despair making her less cautious, she 
was soon looked upon as one likely to 
bring disgrace on the whole order, by 
divulging the secret that it is possible 
for a nun to feel impatient under her 
vows. The storm of conventual per- 
secution, (the fiercest and most pitiless 
of all that breed in the human heart, ) 
had been lowering over the unhappy 
young woman during the short time 
which her aunt, the prioress, survived. 
But when death had left her friendless, 
and exposed to the tormenting ingenui- 
ty of a crowd of female zealots, whom 
she could not escape for an instant, un- 
able to endure her misery, she resolute- 
ly attempted to drown herself. The 
attempt, however, was ineffectual. And 
now the merciless character of Catholic 
superstition appeared in its full glare. 
The mother, without impeaching whose 
character no judicial steps could be 
taken to prove the invalidity of the pro- 
fession, was dead; and some relations 
and friends of the poor prisoner were 
moved by her sufferings to apply to the 
church for relief. A suit was institu- 
ted for this purpose before the ecclesi- 
astical court, and the clearest evidence 
adduced of the indirect compulsion 
which hnd been used in the case. But 
the whole order of Saint Francis, con- 
sidering their honour at stake, rose 
against their rebellious subject, and the 
judges sanctioned her vows as volunta- 
ry and valid. She lives still in a state 
approaching to madness, and death 
alone can break her chains. 


Such an instance of misery is, I hope, 
one of those extreme cases which sel- 
dom take place, aud more seldom trans- 
pire. ‘The common source of suffering 
among the Catholic recluses proceeds 
from a certain degree of religious mel- 
ancholy, which, combined with such 
complaints as originate in perpetual 
confinement, affect more or less the 
greater number. 

The mental disease to which I al- 
lude is commonly known by the name 
of Escrépulos, and might be called re- 
ligious anxiety. It is the natural state 
of a mind perpetually dwelling on hepes 
Connected with an invisible world, and 
anxiously practising means to avoid an 
unhappy lot in it, which keep the ap- 


prehended danger for ever present to 
the imagination. Consecration for life 
at the altar promises, it is true, increas- 
ed happiness in the world to come ; 
but the numerous and difficult duties 
attached - to the religious profession, 
multiply the hazards of eternal misery 
with the chances of failure in their per- 
formance; and while the plain Chris- 
tian’s offences against the moral law 
are often considered as mere frailties, 
those of the professed votary seldom 
escape the aggravation of sacrilege. 
The odious diligence of the Catholic 
moralists has raked together an endless 
catalogue of sins, by thought, word, 
and deed, to every one of which the 
punishment of eternal flames has been 
assigned. This list, alike horrible and 
disgusting, haunts the imagination of 
the unfortunate devotee, till, reduced to 
a state of perpetual anxiety, she can 
neither think, speak, nor act, without 
discovering in every vital motion a sin 
which invalidates all her past sacrifices, 
and dooms her painful efforts after 
Christian perfection to end in everlast- 
ing misery. Absolution, which adds 
boldness to the resolute and profligate, 
becomes a fresh source of disquietude 
toa timid and sickly mind. Doubts 
innumerable disturb the unhappy suf- 
ferer, not, however, as to the power of 
the priest in granting pardon, but re- 
specting hér own fulfilment of the con- 
ditions, without which to receive abso- 
lution is a sacrilege. ‘These agonizing 
fears, cherished and fed by the small 
circle of objects to which a nun is con- 
fined, are generally incurable, and 
usually terminate in an untimely death, 
or insanity. 

There are, however, constitutions 
and tempers to which the atmosphere 
of a nunnery seems natural and conge- 
nial. Women of uncommon clever- 
ness and judgment, whose strength of 
mind preserves them in a state of ra- 
tional happiness, are sometimes found 
in the cloisters. But the true, the 


genuine nun—such, | mean, as, unin- 
cumbered by a barbarous rule, and 
blessed with that Lilliputian activity of 
mind which can convert a parlour or a 
kitchen into an universe—presents 2 
most curious modification of that amus- 
ing character, the old maid. Like 
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their virgin sisters all over the world, 
they too have, more or less, a flirting 
period, of which the confessor is always 
the happy and exclusive object. ‘The 
heart and soul of almost every nun not 
passed fifty are centred in the priest 
that directs her conscience. ‘The con- 
vent messengers are seen about the 
town with lots of spiritual bedlets-doux, 
in search of a soothing line from the 
ghostly fathers. ‘The nuns not only 
address them by that endearing name, 
but will not endure from them the com- 
mon form of speech in the third per- 
son :—they must be tutoyé, as children 
are by their parents. Jealousy is a 
frequent symptom of this nameless at- 
tachment; and though it is impossible 
for every nun to have exclusive posses- 
sion of her confessor, few will allow 
the presence of a rival within their own 
convent. 

I do not intend, however, to cast an 
imputation of levity on the class of 


—_———__— 


Description of a modern Turkish Army. 


Spanish females which I am describing. 
Instances of gross misconduct are ex- . 
tremely rare among the nuns. Indeed, 
the physical barriers which protect their 
virtue are fully adequate to guard them 
against the dangers of a most unbound- 
ed mental intimacy with their confes- 
sors. Neither would I suggest the 
idea that nothing but obstacles of this 
kind, keeps them, in all cases, within 
the bounds of modesty. My only ob- 
ject is to expose the absurdity and un- 
feelingness of a system which, while it 
surrounds the young recluses with 
strong walls, massive gates, and spiked 
windows, grants them the most intimate 
communication with a man—often a 
young man—that can be carried on in 
words and writing. The struggle be- 
tween the heart thus barbarously tried, 
and the unnatural duties of the religious 
state, though sometimes a mystery to 
the modest sufferer, is plainly visible in 
most of the young captives. 


DESCRIPTION OF A TURKISH IMPERIAL ARMY 


OF CONTINGENTS, REQUIRED FROM THE VIZIRS, PASHAS, OR OTHER GOVERNORS, 


Written by an eye-witness. 


HE most accurate notion which 
can be formed of a ‘Turkish im- 
perial army of provincial contingent 
troops, (if troops they deserve to be 
called) must be obtained by comparing 
them with those bands of armed pil- 
grims, who, in days of yore, traversed 
Europe from various countries to St. 
Jago of ComposteHa, or our lady of the 
Pillar, in Saragossa, to the holy house 
of Loretto, &c. &c. Regulating and 
animating their march by hymns and 
litanies, their devotions, uninterrupted 
excepting when some traveller was to 
be stript, some village to be plundered 
and burnt. But instead of long trains 
of peregrinators adorned with crosses 
and cockle-shells, the Ottoman army 
exhibits Mahometan monks in party- 
coloured caps and garments, mounted, 
as a mark of humility, on asses, march- 
ing at the head of tumultuary columns, 
flourishing the flags of the prophet and 
vociferating prayers and imprecations 
with all their might. 
Behind these appear the Delis, or 
select horsemen, who scour and plun- 


der the country on every side. Then 
follow the T'imariotes, or national ca- 
valry, mounted on horses or mules, 
which they are bound to provide : but 
rarely indeed in any other way than at 
the expense of the lawful owners, who 
fall in their route ; furnished with pack- 
saddles, and ropes for stirrups. 

Last advance the infantry, once the 
glory of an Ottoman army, but now 
held as the meanest body in their ser- 
vice. Armed with guns without bayo- 
nets, with enormous horse-pistols and 
massy daggers, they press forward in 
confused crowds, raising clouds of dust, 
as numerous flocks of sheep hurried on 
by the shepherds. Behind this infan- 
try come the topgis, or artillery, their 
guns dragged along by buffaloes, or by 
Christian slaves equally under the 
lash. 

The rear of this strange association 
of barbarians of various countries, lan- 
guages and habits of life; some shout- 
ing and singing aloud, others firing off 
their pieces loaded with ball into the 
air; is closed by the commanders of 
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different ranks, superbly apparelled, 
and surrounded: by multitudes of inso- 
lent attendants and servants ; liberally 
exercising their cudgels on all who do 
not keep a duly respectful distance from 
their haughty masters. Notwithstand- 
ing their brutality, yet it is under the 
protection of these attendants that the 
Greek suttlers and canteeners, the Jew 
furnishers of clothing, old or new, the 
gypsey blacksmiths, conjurors, and for- 
tune tellers, mm BY and, when 
requisite executioners,place themselves. 
No Turkish army ever takes the 
field without Jewish contractors and 
furnishers ; for they supply the Spahis 
and Timariotes with barley for their 
horses, and bread-corn for the men ; 
unless the army be to remain for some 
time in one position; when the sur- 
rounding country, friend or foe, «is 
equally laid under contribution. 


When on a march, the army halt for 
the night, and the attendants are em- 
ployed to set up tents for the comman- 
ders; the bazars, or markets, are open- 
ed jn various parts of the camp. ‘The 
scouring parties produce the sheep, &c. 
they have stolen ; the gipsies open their 
bags of poultry, often suffocated by the 
sulphur burnt under the trees or roosts 
to bring them down ; the sutilers and 
cofiee-men display their stores and 
stoves; the Jews their scales for ex- 
change of money; the soldiers sing to 
the sound of their lutes ; the ser askier 
or commander holds his court; the 
great men give and receive visits of 
ceremony ;—but ali this time no out- 
post, not even a sentinel is appointed ; 
every one lays him down to rest under 
the protection of that fatality in which 
the essence of Mussulinanism consists. 





AUTHENTIC ANECDOTES OF THE LATE REV. DR. BARRETT, 


VICE-PROVOST OF TRINITY-COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


HE object of this memoir was born 

in Dublin, in the year 1753, and 
was the son of a clergyman in rather 
confined circumstances. After receiv- 
ing the usual rudiments of a classical 
education, he entered college about the 
year 1773, as a non-decremented pen- 
sioner ; and passing through the usual 
routine of preliminary instruction, he 
obtained a fellowship in 1778. Jn 
1791, he became a member of the se- 
mor board, and in 1792, librarian, 
having enjoyed the office of assistant 
during the preceding eight years. His 
habits, at all times retired, became de- 
cidedly cenobitical before he had pass- 
ed his prime. Until the last twenty 
years, however, he occasionally ven- 
tured beyond the walls of the college, 
to dine with a gentleman of the Irish 
bar to whom he was much attached, but 
always on the express condition that 
there shouid be no ladies present. The 
following was a favourite question of 
his, and was proposed by him to myself 
at a Hebrew examination :---“ What 
other mainin” (meaning) “ has rosh 
besides caput ? Why it means 





pison (poison) ; and there’s a passage 
21 ATHENEUM VOL. 11. 


in Scripture which is translated what 
head's above the head of a woman— 
but it ought to be—what pison’s above 
the pisox of a woman.” 

After he relinquished this anti-ascetic 
indulgence, he became a voluntary 
prisoner, never passing the college gate, 
except when he happened to be ap- 
pointed one of the Lent preachers, 
and when he went to the Bank to re- 
ceive the interest on his myriad of de- 
bentures. These were, indeed, so nu- 
merous, that the clerks, relying on_his 
integrity, and shrinking from the Her- 
culean task themselves, gladly allowed 
him to mark them himself. One of the 
junior fellows (at present in the enjoy- 
ment of a college living) has been known 
to borrow a debenture, in order to have 
an excuse for accompanying the Doctor 
to the Bank, and witnessing the opera- 
tion. Once, and once only, was he 
known to undertake a long journey ; 
and that was on the occasion of a law- 
suit relative to college property, which 
obliged. him to transplant himself to the 
county of Kerry,one of the most remote 
parts of Ireland, and io him an ultima 
Thule. Many stories are in circulation 
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relative to his progress, such as his mis- 
taking geese for swans, and not know- 
ing what pigs were. But whatever 
may be said of the goose and.swan sto- 
ry, the other is evidently overstrained, 
for he had a most retentive memory, 
and had seen pigs in his boyhood. 

He usually walked in the Fellows’ 
garden, the park, or the courts of the 
college, encumbered with the weight of 
his entire wardrobe, consisting of a coat, 
vest, and breeches (brown in reality, 
but by courtesy black), a shirt (black 
in reality, but in courtesy white), hose, 
and no cravat. At home he sat con- 
stantly without the coat, the waistcoat 
being furnished with sleeves. On the 
occasion of a fellowship examination, 
it was no easy matter to become con- 
vinced of his identity ; for he never 
failed to wash his hands and face on 
such occasions, and vacancies occur in 
Dublin College almost every year, or at 
least every two years. ‘This phenom- 
enon,added to the assumption of a clean 
gown (which, however, he always ex- 
changed for the old and unctuous one 
immediately after examination), impro- 
ved his exterior so much, that he might 
actually have passed for a handsome 
old man. But the disposition of his 
locks was not unlike the radiation of a 
bunch of radishes, and such curls as fell 
off (for his hair had in latter years but 
a precarious tenure,) he always attach- 
ed with hair-pins to the back of his head. 


It was once well-said and feelingly 
deplored in one of our most celebrated 
— that we cannot “ quote a nose, 

itch a note of admiration upon a lady’s 
cheek, or put the turn of a countenance 
between inverted commas.” This in- 
convenience bears hard upon one who 
attempts to record the jests of the late 
vice-provost of Trinity College. For, 
besides the impossibility of delineating 
in cold black and white the dwarfish 
figure of the doctor, and the beaked 
nose of his face, (not very unlike the 
print of Gray, and therefore bordering 
upon the parrot cast, )—by what witch- 
ery of the goose-quill could that voice 
be heard by the eye thro’ the medium 
of a piece of paper,—that dry, gritty, 
angular voice, which was so essential- 
ly and intimately grotesque, that the 
utmost rigidity of muscle was hardly 
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proof agains the effect it produced in 
uttering the most indifferent sentences ? 
And how shall I succeed in conveying 
even the most remote idea of that pecu- 
liar articulation, interrupted, yet contin- 
uous, hurried, but alays emphatic, with 
which his sentences impigned upon the 
tympanum of the auditors ? 

From a host of anecdotes, it shall be 
my care to cull a few of those (quorum 
pars magnum fui) which best tend to 
exhibit the peculiar features of his mind, 
and the leading characteristics of his 
disposition ; and I shall conscientiously 
separate truth from fiction, and, as it 
were, filter away every thing equivocal 
or overcharged. And I must in the 
outset protest against the immoderate 
use of the expression “ do you see me 
now ?” with which most retailers of 
those anecdotes, tinctured as it would 
seem with too much of an improvisatore 
style, interlard the phrases attributed to 
him. Nor have I ever heard him swear, 
altho’ I have no doubt of the veracity 
of those who have at times assured me 
that they had heard him. That which 
was truly unique in his diction, (which 
was by nomeans felicitous,) was a hab- 
it he had acquired of assigning a reason 
for every thing. ‘ Put” (the wu being 
pronounced as in but), “ Put,” said he 
to one of the porters who were attending 
at table, “ the-cover-upon-the-coveled- 
mutton . ... not-to-keep-it-from-gettin- 
cowled.,...because-its-cowled-already.. .. 
but-to-keep-the-flies-from-it.” ‘ You’re 
= eee »’ said he, addressing a 
bachelor of arts, “‘ because-you’ve-taken 
your-degree.” 

His ruling passion is alleged to have 
been the love of money, with what trtuth 
I shall not here enquire ; for this is no 
time to scrutinize his foibles, when his 
bones are scarcely yet settled within 
the grave. It is certain that he was no 
stranger to those kindlier feelings of 
which the mere miser is incapable. I 
have seen his cats, and cocks, and hens, 
passing out of the hall-door before him 
in the morning, and himself patting 
them, and giving directions to his col- 
lege-woman about them. When his 
former and favourite old woman, Catty, 
was on her death-bed, nothing could 
exceed the humanity with which he 
provided for her necessities. It is even 
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said, that he complied with her request 
of having masses said for her soul, and 
that he paid for them out of his own 
pocket. 


That the erudition of Dr. Barrett 
should be almost without a parallel 
might be expected from his habits of 
complete seclusion, added to a memo- 
ry of a power little short of miraculous, 
even in matters the most trivial. The 
following anecdote I had from the 
mouth of Sir Charles Ormsby, a barris- 
ter, some years deceased. ‘This gen- 
tleman, having occasion to call upon 
him after a lapse of twenty years, during 
which the doctor had never seen him, 
was not only addressed by name, but 
by his college designation : “ Ormsby 
primus .... how-do-ye-do?” Another 
gentleman, who had entered college on 
the same day, nearly forty years ago, 
took occasion, although unacquainted, 
to visit him during his last illness, and 
was immediately accosted with—Aye, 
you're H******* |, | you enthered col- 
lege—the same day with me....I- 
got-first-place, and - you-got-eleventh.” 
The following instance exhibiting quick- 
ness of perception, in addition to mem- 
ory, was communicated to me by a 
friend eminently skilful in numismatic 
affairs, and one of those least likely to 
be obliged to have recourse to extra- 
neous aid in decyphering coins. The 
piece of money and the interpretation, 
with the remark annexed in the doc- 
tor’s hand-writing, are now lying be- 
fore me. “ The affair of the coin was 
this,” writes my friend, “ I could not 
decypher it, nor could any of the friends 
who understood the Greek character 
in which the epigraph was given, 
and whom I consulted. W********, 
however, offered to consult Barrett, 
and went down at the moment to 
College : he met Jack in the square, 
who, on the instant that he glanced 
his eye on the piece, which is by no 
means in good conversation, - strung 
off the inscription :’—* Inscription, 
AYTOKP’ M lorlI ®IAINNOS LEB 
That is, Avroxpatap Napxos Iovats D- 
Aimmog oeBages, Or, the Emperor Julius 
Philippus Augustus. He killed Gor- 
dian in Syria, where he was made Em- 
peror, in 244.” This comment he 
added in the same breath with the ex- 


planation of the legend, and wrote both 
down at the request of the enquirer. 

Of the limited range of enjoyments 
to which the Vice-Provost was necessa- 
rily restricted from his habits of mona- 
chism those of the table were not the 
least prominent. In drinking he was 
remarkably abstemious, but his mandu- 
cating propensities developed them- 
selves in no equivocal manner. Faith- 
ful to the Commons’ bell, he opened his 
hall-door at three o’clock every day, 
and the ceremony of closing it was so 
attractive in the eyes of those disposed 
to gratify their risible inclinations, that 
groups might frequently be observed 
assembled in the court for the purpose 
of witnessing the complicated process. 
After pulling the door to, he used to 
swing from the handle for the space of 
some seconds, and then run a tilt against 
the pannels, almost in the manner of a 
battering-ram, until he became satisfied 
by the result of repeated ordeals that 
no straggler about college could gain 
admission without co-operation from 
within. He then tucked up the skirts 
of his gown, and, in a pace rapid for a 
man of his years, proceeded across the 
court towards the dining-hall. On one 
occasion, many years since, some mush- 
rooms were served up in a very scanty 
quantity, as they were only just coming 
into season. The Vice-Provost devour- 
ed them all ; and some of the fellow- 
commoners, indignant at the appropria- 
tion, were determined to punish him. 
A whisper accordingly began to circu- 
late that the mushrooms had been of a 
rather suspicious appearance, and most 
probably ofa deleterious nature. When 
the buzz, thickening as it approached 
the head of the table, reached the ears 
of the Vice-Provost, his agony was ex- 
treme, and his cries for assistance not to 
be withstood. A draught of oil was 
accordingly procured, which he was 
obliged to swallow as an emetic, and the 
triumph of the avengers was complete. 


In wit and repartee he was by no 
means deficient. One day, at Com- 
mons, Mr. *******, one of the junior 
fellows, distinguished for his classical 
attainments, took occasion to ask the 
Doctor in a bantering tone how he would 
translate the opening of Czesar’s Com- 
mentaries—Gallia est omnis divisain 
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peries tres, and instantly received the 
following retort :—« W hy ... L-sup- 
pose-i'd-say—All Gaul is quarthered 
into three halves, Misther *******,” 
A 716 (or new comer in college), unac- 
quainted with the person of the Vice- 
Provost, dazzled his eyes one day with 
a looking-glass, upon which the Doc- 
tor having detected the delinquent, fined 
him and his brother ten shillings each 
for casting reflections on the heads of 
College. 

His regularity in attending to col- 
lege business was extreme. It is on 
record, that a poor soldier was once 
near undergoing a flogging, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of some duty 
while absorbed in the perusal of Baron 
Munchausen, ‘Tom Jones was more 
fatal to Jacky Barrett, (the Doctor’s 
familiar designation throughout college), 
while « student of Trinity college. At 
that time the Doctor was much addicted 
to the perusal of novels. One baleful 
day, his attention was so engrossed by 
the adventures of the hero above-men- 
tioned, that he actually forgot, until too 
laie, to repair to the College Chapel 
(where he was reader for the week), 
and thereby incurred a heavy penalty. 


While he was once examining a class 
of graduates, in the Hebrew Psalter, one 
of them being insufficiently prepared, 
was prompted by his neighbour. It 
was the 114th psalm that he was en- 
deavouring to translate, and he had got 
as far as “ the mountains skipped like 
rams,” when the-professor perceived 
what was going forward, and interrupt- 
ed the proceeding with the following 
adverse proposition :-—“‘ Why-the- 
: mountains-skipped- -to-be-sure....but, Sir 
#EAHEHEEE, You're promptin.” 

Not long before his death he put the 
question to Mr. ******, who was sitting 
with him, which of the fellows would 
be sorryest for him in the event of his 
dying? Mr. ****** replied, that he, 
for one, would. be sorry, and he was 
confident that the feeling would be gen- 
eral. 
seeseeee LH tell you-who'll-be-sorryest...... 
It'll be ‘Vom *****,...for-he’ll lose-nine- 
hundhert-guineas.” ‘To explain this, 
it may be necessary to mention, that 
the situation of senior lecturer for the 
ensuing year (the emoluments of which 


“ Aye,...but-who'll-be-sorryest ?. 
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are estimated at about 1000/. would 
have reverted to Dr. ***** had the 
Vice-Provost survived a few days 
longer. In consequence of his demise 
it devolves upon Dr. ****, the new sen- 
ior fellow. His disease was a dropsy, 
and he died on the evening of Thursday 
last in the 69th year of his age. 


Reports are, of course, various, as to 
the particulars of the Doctor’s will. It 
is certain that his own family inherit 
the smallest part of the spoil. ‘To his 
brother he has bequeathed £50 a year 3 
to one of his nieces, a widow, #100a 
year, with a reversion to her children ; 
to each of two others, £30 a year. To 
each of his executors, he has left a le- 
gacy of £500 to indemnify them for 
their trouble ; to his college-woman, it 
is believed, £100 a year. ‘Lhe head 
porter of the University has succeeded 
to a handsome bequest, which some 
exaggerate to £1000 a year ; but which 
is more probably two or three hundred. 
This was a debt of gratitude. About 
ten or twelve years since, some work- 
men conspired to murder and rob the 
Vice-Provost, and had actually remov- 
ed some slates from the roof of his 
building, in order to gain admission by 
night. The plot was detected and 
prevented by the activity of the head- 
porter, whoever after watched over 
him with unremitted vigilance, and 
was, in fact, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of rank, his most confidential 
friend up to his last moments. The 
bulk of his property, amounting to 
something between eighty and a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, he has left, as 
he expresses it in his will, “to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked.” 

But it is time to turn from these 
perishable memorials, which, however 
vividly imprinted upon the minds and 
memories of those who had intercourse 
with the subject of this memoir during 
his life-time, must with them decay, to 
those more durable records which attest 
the extent of his research, and the 
depth of his erudition. ‘The published 
works of Dr. Barrett are 3 in number: 

1. An Enquiry into the Origin of the 
Constellations that compose the Zodiac, 


and the Uses they were intended to pro- 
mote 


2. An Essay on the Earlier Part of the 
Life of Swift. 





Varieties. 


3. Evangelium secundum Mattheum ex 
Codice Rescripto in BibliothecA§ Collegii 
SSe. Trinitatis juxta Dublin. 

The mortal remains of this most 
erudite and most eccentric character 
have been this day deposited in the 
church yard of Glasnevin, a sequester- 
ed and interesting village to the NW. 
of Dublin, where his mother is interred. 
It is classic ground. He reposes in the 
same cemetery with Dr. Delany, the 
celebrated contemporary of Dean Swift. 
A venerable mansion within the pre- 
cincts of the Dublin society’s botanic 
garden, which adjoins the village was 
once the residence of Tickell, the poet. 
It is, at present, inhabited by Professor 
Wade, and is a favourite resort, during 
the mornings of summer, of those who 
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love to pursne the study of botany in 
the most delightful of all situations for 
the purpose. Until a comparatively 
late period, a terrace branched off 
through the garden, from the rear of 
this house which was the favourite 
promenade of Addison, who resided in 
this neighbourhood during his abode in 
Ireland. It was from him called “ Ad- 
dison’s Walk.” At the upper end of 
the village are ten elm-trees, which 
were planted under the direction of one 
of those worthies who adorned the me- 
tropolis of Ireland, and, in particular, 
the vicinity of Glasnevin, while the fa- 
cetious Dean of St. Patrick’s was in the 
height.of his career. They are called 
“‘ Apollo and the Nine Muses.” 





Paragraphs. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTES—LITERARY NEWS—REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, &e. 
(English Magazines, April.) 


THE PIRATE. 

HIS is not the best, nor is it the 

worst (the worst is good enough for 
us )of the ScotchNovels. There is a sto- 
ry in it, an interest excited almost from 
the first, a clue which you get hold of 
and wish to follow out; a mystery to 
be developed, and which does not dis- 
appoint you at last. After you once 
get into the stream, you read on with 
eagerness, and have only to complain 
of the number of impediments and di- 
versions thrown in your way. The 
author is evidently writing to gain 
time, to make up his complement of 
volumes, his six thousand guineas worth 
of matter; and to get to the end of 
your journey, and satisfy the curiosity 
he has raised, you must be content to 
travel with him, stop when he stops, 
and turn out of the road as often as he 
pleases. He dallies with your impa- 
tience, and smiles in your face, but you 
cannot, and dare not be angry with 
him, while with his giant-hand he plays 
at push-pin with the reader, and sweeps 
the rich stakes from the table. He 
has, they say, got a plum by his writ- 
ings. What have not the public got 
by reading them? The course of ex- 
change is, and will be, in our favour, 
as long as he gives us one volume for 


ourselves, and two for himself. Who 


is there that has not been the better, the 
wiser, and happier man for these fine 
and inexhaustible productions of ge- 
nius? The more striking characters 
and situations are not quite so highly 
wrought up in the present, as in some 
former instances, nor are they so crowd- 
ed together, so thickly sown. But the 
genius of the author is not exhausted, 
nor can it be so till not a Scotch super- 
stition, or popular tradition is left, or 
till the pen drops lifeless and regretted 
from its master’s hand. Ah! who wil 
then call the mist from its hill? Who 
will make the circling eddies roar ? 
Who, with his “so potent art,” wilk 
dim the sun, or stop the winds, that 
wave the forest-heads, in their course? 
Who will summon the spirits of the 
northern air from their chill abodes, or 
make gleaming lake or hidden cavern 
teem with wizard, or with elfin forms ? 
There is no one but the Scottish Pros- 
pero, but old Sir Walter, can do the 
trick aright. He is the very genius of 
the clime—movunts in her cold grey 
clouds, dips in her usquebaugh and 
whiskey !—startles you with her an- 
tique Druid spells in the person of E1- 
shie, or stirs wp the fierce heat of her 
theological fires with Macbriar and 
Kettle-drumle: sweeps the country 
with a far war-cry to Lochiel, or sighs 
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eut the soul of love in the perfumed 
breath of the Lily of St. Leonard’s. 
Stand thou, then, Meg Merrilies on the 
point of thy fated rock, with wild locks 
and words streaming to the wind ; and 
sit thou there in thy narrow recess, 
Balfour of Burley, betwixt thy Bible 
and thy sword, thy arm of flesh and 
arm of the Spirit :—when the last 
words have passed the lips of the au- 
thor of Waverley, there will be none to 
re-kindle your fires, or recall your 
spirit! Let him write on then to the 
last drop of ink in his inkstand, even 
though it should not be made according 
tothe model of that described by Mr. 
Coleridge, and we will not be afraid to 
read whatever he is not ashamed to 
publish. We are the true and liege 
subjects of his pen, and profess our ul- 
tra-fealty in this respect, like the old 
French leaguers, with a Quand méme. 

The Pirate is not what we expected, 
nor is itnew. We had looked fora 
prodigious row—landing and boarding, 
cut and thrust, blowing up of ships, and 
sacking of sea-ports, with the very devil 
to pay, and a noise to deafen clamour, 


Guns, drums, trumpets, blunderbusses, and 
thunder. 
We supposed that for the time, “ Hell 
itself would be empty, and all the de- 
vils be here.” There be land pirates 
and water pirates; and we thought 
Sir Walter would be for kicking up 
just such a dust by sea, in the Bucca- 
neers, (as it was to be called) as he has 
done by land in Old Mortality. Mudl- 


tum abludit imag’. 
Of the execution of these volumes 
we need hardly speak. It is inferior, 


but it is only inferior to some of his for- 
mer works.— Whatever he touches, we 
see the hand of a master. He has on- 
ly to describe actions, thoughts, scenes, 
and they everywhere speak, breathe, 
and live. It matters not whether it be 
a calm sea-shore, a mountain-tempest, 
a drunken brawl, “the Cathedral’s 
choir and gloom,” the Sybil’s watch- 
tower, or the smuggler’s cave; the 
things are immediately there that we 
should see, hear, and feel. He is Na- 
ture’s Secretary. He neither adds to, 
nor takes away from, her book; and 
that makes him what he is, the most 


popular writer living. 





Varieties. 


EXPLOSION OF GAS CAUSED BY RATS. 


A curious circumstance lately occurred 
in a shop on the Quaside in WVeweastle—an 
explosion of gas ci ised by rats. ‘The shop, 
after being some ti > unoccupied, had been 
recently fitted uy by a grocer. The gas- 
pipe, for lighting the shop, came up through 
the floor, beneath the counter, through a 
hole large enough to admit a rat to pass.— 
At a bend in the pipe, just above the floor, 
a hole was made by the teeth of these ani- 
mals (it is supposed in search of water), as 
though it had been filed through ; and con- 
sequently the gas escaped, and was partly 
confined in the hollows of the counter.— 
The escape being discovered by the smell,a 
search for the leak was imprudently made 
with a candle, which caused an explosion, 
that broke several panes in the windows, 
and damaged the counter considerably ; 
but happily no personal injury was sustain- 
ed. This circumstance, however, shows the 
necessity of caution in the management of 
the gas ; and that the use of candles ought 
to be avoided in searching for leaks in con- 
fined places, where any accumulation of gas 
is possible. 

PAWNBROKERS. 

Jan. 23.—It was clearly decided in the 
Court of King’s Beuch, that, in the event of 
an article pawned not being redeemed with- 
in twelve months and a day, the pawnbro- 
ker is bound to account, if called upon by 
the owner, for the difference in its produce, 
deducting only the sum advanced, the inter- 
est, and expenses ; and that, if not actual- 
ly sold, it may be redeemed after the time 
mentioned. 

RAT-CATCHING. 


Jan. 12.—Died, at Louth, aged 71, Wil- 
liam Morris, a rat-catcher.—A few days 
since he went out to destroy vermin; and, 
as usual, took a box containing some poison- 
ous articles, which he used in his vocation, 
in his pocket, in which also he incautiously 
put a small fruit pie. The latter he took 
out and ate upon the road ; but the lid of his 
box not being sufficiently secure, a part of 
the poison had, without his knowing it, fall- 
en out upon the surface of his pie Medi- 
cal aid was resorted to as soon as the acci- 
dent was discovered ; but the poor fellow’s 
sufferings terminated in death after ten days 


of excruciating agonies. 
LEVITY. 


Aged 15, Mr. Lennon, the eldest son of 
Major Lenuon, of Grange cottage, Queen’s 
county. This young gentleman went to call 
upon a friend a few years older than him- 
self, and being wrapped up in a Portuguese 
cloak, most imprudently determined upon 
surprising him, and concealing his face, and 
assuming a feigned voice, accosted him as a 
robber. The effects of his levity proved 
most fatal, for the other snatching up @ 
blunderbuss, wounded Mr. Lennon in the 
face and head so horribly, that he died the 
next morning. 








Varieties. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

To Parody a famous expression of Mira- 
beau, it may be said that “ the French lan- 
guage is making the tour of the world.” A 
French Journal is now printed at Smyrna, 
under the title of the “ Spectator Oriental ;” 
and another is published in the Russian em- 
pire, at Odessa ; two French papers appear 
at Madrid, the one entitled the “ Regula- 
teur,”’ and the other the “ Boussole.” Eng- 
land has its Courier de Londres ; and seve- 
ral French Journals appear in various parts 
of Germany and Switzerland. Such are 
the accounts of the French themselves of 
their language. Let us compare them with 
the English, destined perhaps one day to 
exceed all other languages in universality : 
In Paris, one paper ; in Brussels, one ; in 
Canada, several; in America, between three 
and four hundred ; in the different West 
India Islands, seven or eight at least ; in 
New South Wales, two and a magazine ; in 
India, five or six, and also one or two peri- 
odical works ; at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and in our other Colonies, one paper at 
least. While 15,000,000 of persons in the 
West Indies and America, 20,000,000 at 
home, and half a million or more in the 
different Colonies of the East and in Europe, 
making a total of 35,500,000 inhabiting ev- 
ery climate, speak the English tongue from 
childhood ; hesides all those foreigners 
whom literature or trade induce to study it. 
The increase of the English language in 
America, in the East, and in New South 
Wales, will only be limited by a territory 
which far exceeds one quarter of the globe, 
when its population shall be at a stand. A 
more permanent memorial of Britain than 
all her martial triumphs, and destined to 
make her remembered and admired when 
they are long forgotten. 


MAGNETISM. 


The Prussian State Gazette calls the at- 
tention of its readers to a highly-important 
discovery, which Dr. Seebeck has commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Science at Ber- 
lin, in three different sittings, the last on the 
26th of October, “ on the magnetic proper- 
ties inherent in all metals and many earths 
(and not in iron alone, as was hitherto sup- 
posed), according to the difference of the 
degrees of heat.” This discovery, it is sta- 
ted, opens, in this part of Natural Philoso- 
phy, an entirely new field, which may lead 
to interesting results with respect to hot 
springs, connected with the observations 
made by the Inspector of Mines, M. Von 
Trebra, and others, relative to the progres- 
sive increase of warmth in mines, in pro- 
portion to their depths. According to M. 
Von Trebra’s observations, the heat at the 
depth of 150 feet below the surface of the 
earth is one degree, at 300 feet deep two de- 
grees, at 600 feet four degrees, &c. 


REPUTED SPECIFICS. 


The Acorus Calamus has lately been dis- 
covered to be a remedy for a pain in the 
breast. The discovery was accidental : the 
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patient chewing it without any design of 
using it as a medicine. Strong coffee is 
also recommended as a cure for gravel. 


“ MODES OF CATCHING.” 
Munich, Nov. 27.—A very extraordinary 
circumstance has occurred here. A servant 
maid being in a garden with a child nine 
months old, set it down on the ground,when 
suddenly an Eagle darted from the air to 
seize upon it as a prey. The servant, who 
fortunately was close by, with the greatest 
courage and presence of mind threwa shawl 
at the bird, which covering its eyes, not on- 
ly prevented him from seizing the infant, 
but even from escaping. She then boldly 
caught hold of the robber, and in spite of 
his struggles held him fast till some persons 
came to her assistance. His Majesty am- 
ply rewarded the heroine, who received 
some wounds in the contest, and sent the 
prisoner to the menagerie at Nymphen- 
burg. 
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TOOTH DRAWING. 


Dr. Monsey, an eccentric physician 
of the last century, was remarkable for 
many peculiarities, but the mode he 
adopted for drawing his own teeth was 
perhaps the most uncommon: it con- 
sisted in fastening a strong piece of cat- 
gut firmly round the affected tooth ; the 
other end of the catgut was, by means 
of a strong knot, fastened to a perfora- 
ted bullet; with this a pistol was 
charged, and when held in a_ proper 
direction, by touching the trigger, a 
troublesome companion was got rid of, 
and a disagreeable operation evaded. 

A person whom he fancied he had 
persuaded to consent to this summary 
proceeding, went so far as to let him 
fasten his tooth to the catgut; but at 
that moment his resolution failed, and 
he cried out hastily that he had altered 
his mind: “ But I have not,” said 
Monsey, holding fast the string, and 
giving it an instantaneous and smart 
pull; “and sir, you are a fool and a 
coward for your pains.” 


TEMPERATURE OF ROOMS, 


Mr. Jonn Murray has published some 
curious observations on the temperature of 
a room indicated by two thermometers at 
different altitudes. Two thermometers be- 
ing placed one on the floor, and the other 
suspended 64 feet above it, between the 5th 
and 24th of November, indicated differenc- 
es of from 14 to 5°, the greater heat heing 
in that 64 feet above the floor. He says that 
Breguel’s Thermometre Metallique, in a stilt 
room without a fire, in the summer months, 
readily communicated the difference in tem- 
perature between the floor and a chair, and 
between this last and the table. 
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| FEntelligence. 


Captain Basit Hatt, states that occulta- 
tions of the stars by the moon are easily 
discernible at sea ; and that he himself has 
made several observations of this kind. This 
mode of determining the longitude would 
be much preferable to that of the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites. 

The Rev. I. Tayror will soon publish, in 
a duodecimo volume, Scenes in England, il- 
lustrated by 84 engravings. 

Ceeur de Lion, or the Third Crusade, a 
Poem, in sixteen Books, by Miss ELxanor 
Anne Porven, author of the Veils, the Arc- 
tic Expeditions, &c. is in the press. 

Mr. MacKenzie, author of the Thousand 
Experiments, a volume which has acquired 
for its author a great reputation among the 
European and American chemists, is pre- 
paring First Lines of the Science of Chem- 
istry, for the use of Students, with en- 
gravings. 

The author of the Beauties, Harmonies, 
and Sublimities of Nature is writing a work 
under the title of The Tablets of Memnon ; 
or, Fragments Illustrative of the Human 
Character. It will contain some very cu- 
rious anecdotes, and be illustrated by the 
author’s correspondence with St. Pierre, 
author of the Studies of Nature, Madame 
de Stael, Dr. Percy, late Bishop of Dro- 
more, and several other eminent, literary, 
and political characters. 

Sacred Lyrics; by James. Epmegsrtoy, vol. 
3, will shortly appear. 

The long announced biography of Public 
Men of all Nations Living in 1822, will ap- 
pear in April, and be embellished with 150 
spirited: engraved portraits. It will form 
three volumes somewhat larger than De- 
brett’s Peerage, and may be regarded as the 
peerage of talents and genius in every walk 
of life. 

Cataline ; a Tragedy, in five acts ; with 
other Poems, will be published ina few 
days, by the Rev. G. Crory, A. M. au- 
thor of Paris in 1815, Angel of the world,&c. 


In the Arctic Land Expedition Lieuten- 
ant Franklin, R. N. proceeded from York 
Factory towards their wintering ground at 
Cumberland, a distance of about 900 miles 
from the coast.—Lieutenant Franklin, Dr. 
Richardson, Mr. Back, and Mr. Hood, at- 
tended -by the Orkneymen, who had been 
engaged to man the boats in the rivers of 
the interior, had worked in the Company’s 


service several years, and understood the 


language of many of the Indian tribes, left 
the factory on the 7th of September, 1819. 
As the travellers advanced, the mild season 
not having yet begun to disappear, vast 
herds of grey deer were observed passing 
the rivers towards the Esquimaux lands. 
They entered upon Lake Winnipie, at the 
farther side of which they had to encounter 
the grand rapid, extending nearly three 
miles, and abounding in obstructions quite 
insurmountable. Here they were obliged 
to drag their boats on shore, and carry them 


over the land. The woods along the banks 
were all in a blaze, it being the custom of 
the natives, as well as of the traders, to set 
fire to the trees, for the double purpose of 
keeping off the cold and the wolves. The 
expedition passed several other rapids and 
falls, along a flat, woody, and swampy 
country, across five miles of which no eye 
could see. After a tedious journey of forty- 
six days, (the dangers and distresses of 
which rather increased than diminished as 
they advanced,) the expedition arrived at 
Cumberland, a post situated on the banks of 
a beautiful lake, and stockaded against in- 
cursions of savages, the attacks of wolves 
and bears, and the more ferocious assaults 
of rival traders. Here the winter of 1819 
was passed. In June 1820 they set forward 
in canocs manned by Canadians. On the 
29th of July they arrived at the north side 
of Slave Lake. A party of Copper Indians 
were engaged to accompany them, and they 
commenced the work of discovery. On the 
Ist of September they reached the banks of 
the Copper Mine River, in lat. 55. 15. N., 
long. 113. W., a magnificent body of water 
two miles wide. They had penetrated into 
a country destitute of wood, and the men 
were exhausted with the labours of carrying 
canoes, cargoes, &c. amounting to three 
tons, from lake tolake. Their broken spi- 
rits were revived by success ; but the season 
was too far advanced to make farther pro- 
gress. They returned to a small. wood of 
pines, and erected their winter residence of 
mud and timber, which they named Fort 
Enterprise. By Indian report this river 
runs into the Northern Sea, in west longi- 
tude 110, and in lat. 72. In June, 1821, 
they proposed to re-embark, and it was 
supposed that the river would enable them 
to reach the sea in a fortnight. 
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